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(who has also an elaborate drawing of the 
interior of St. Peter’s Mancroft, Norwich, now 
being restored by him), and 1234, by Wadmore 
and Mason, the first Italian, the second Per- 
pendicular, and neither very characteristic. 
We must say here, that we have received 
several additional letters on the subject of this 
competition, but do not find ourselves in a 
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; 4 VA tectural Room,” we are sorry tO | were referred to Mr. C. Fowler, who is con- 
iy &, say, set forth in the Royal | pected with the company, and on his report 
| Ny Academy's Catalogue. The few three were selected for reward. Ultimately, 
we, 3 designs that are exhibited on however, it seems the company decided on not 
e present occasion are placed in the apart- carrying out either of these designs, but placed 
sent formerly appropriated to them (not IN the matter in Mr. Fowler’s hands, and that 
he octagon room as last year), but its old title gentleman is now making fresh plans. 
discontinued, and it stands simply as 1202 is a design for, what we have often 
North Room.” Nor, indeed, would the first suggested, “ Improved Dwellings for Clerks, 
ppellation be correct, seeing that Architecture | Professional Men of moderate Means,” ins, 
cupies but a small part of the space. There tended to combine the economy of apartments 
e but seventy-seven drawings, which can be with the privacy and convenience of self- 
aimed for her, the majority of them of small ‘contained houses, but it is so placed that 
nportance. Several of the principal works | examination is out of the question. 
lustrated have been made public in our own | “Theberton Hall, Suffolk,” by Mr. Cotting- | 
ages or elsewhere ; for example, 1178, “ Geo- | ham, 1156, has more statuary in the grounds, 
netrical Elevation of the Iron Gates leading according to the drawings, than usual. 
ato the Forecourt of the British Museum,” by) Jn Mr. Robinson’s prize “Design for a. 
fr. S. Smirke, A.R.A. an excellent drawing; | Marine Palace” (1163), the wings are con- 
92, “ The Royal Freemasons’ Female Charity ‘nected by an arcade over an arched opening. 
hools,” by Mr. P. C, Hardwick; and others. |The disagreeable effect of columns rising over 
he latter gentleman also exhibits design for | an opening is seen in the river front of Somerset 
he “Interior of the Coffee Room, Great | House, In 1165 we have six restorations in 
yestern Hotel,” 1197; and 1175, “ The Col- | one frame, recently carried out by Mr. C. J. 
ge of St. Columba, near Dublin, with Clarke, The same architect also exhibits the 
he proposed additional Buildings,” the latter | design for Cockermouth Church, which, after 
appropriate design, admirably well set forth. | many struggles, is now in course of erection. 
n the coffee-room, the pendentive bracketing J¢ js Decorated, and has a lofty tower and spire 
f the ceiling springs from female figures on 4+ the crux. This position for the tower, 
orbels. Mr. J. Thomas exhibits a “ Design which is now being adopted very generally, is 
bt Sculpture to the Pediment,” for the same | pot advantageous to the interior distribution in 
mormous hotel now being executed, repre-| 4 Protestant church. The “ Proposed Church 
enting England, with Commerce and Science jn Maida Vale” (1198), which has this same 
eceiving the various nations. The hotel itself arrangement, is singularly ugly. “‘ The Chateau 
as now taken a shape, and, with its two now erecting at Cannes,” by Mr. T. Smith, is, 
powers, looks, as you approach it from the | castellated, with five large towers, but has: 
Rilway, like some enormous French palace. nothing out of the common beyond its size, 
e bravery of one who will furnish and fitup | and the curious little figures stepping into air; 
ich an establishment as this on speculation, | which are under the angles of the marchico- | 
tnnot but excite wonder. “ The Abbey Gate- | jsted parapets. “ The Town House now erect- 
ay and Houses about to be erected by the ing in the Queen’s-road, Kensington,” for the 
vean and Chapter of Westminster, in the far] of Harrington (1,181), is flat and ugly, | 
proad Sanctuary” (1174), by Mr. Scott, will not worthy of Mr. C. J. Richardson. Mr. 
brm a bold pile of domestic Gothic buildings, Street, in a sketch of the doorway of the 
nd make more apparent the incongruity in Steeple about to be erected to the memory 
ren’s additions to Westminster Abbey than of the Rev. J. G. Lonsdale, shows the 
is now, The houses have high “stepped intention of introducing coloured materials 
ables.” There is a very good design by Mr. in the construction—brown and blue. M. 
lutton (1154), for a “ Gate-house and do- Horeau, who seems to have invaded England, 
hestic Chapel,” about to be built near the last, | repeats in small the view of the principal works 
or the National Society’s Training Institutions. ‘executed by him which he had at the “ Archi- 
t is in the Decorated style, and has a stair- | tectural Exhibition” in Regent-street. No. 
ase at one side corbelled out over the footpath. (1211, “A Villa Residence, Esher, Surrey,” by 
199 shows the selected design for “The Mr. Roumieu, has a touch of originality which is 
ambridge Military Asylum, now erecting at | agreeable, but has not benefited much by the 
Aingston-on-Thames,” by Mr. Allom. The! removal of the window tax. Why has Mr. 
ont is of red and white brick, in the mixed | Burges, in his “ Restoration of the Shrine of 
- which has been adopted by the author | Edward the Confessor in Westminster Abbey,” 
Hit in some other buildings, and promises to| shown “mass” going on? Is one to entail | 
ea creditable work, The usual amount of | the other. 
*xation, annoyance, and ignorancee-if nothing 
orse—has not been wanting in the compe-| merit, though it contains many excellent pic- 
tion wherein this design was selected. tures. Of these hereafter. The works of art 
Of the designs which were submitted in| exhibited are 1,492 in number, one hundred | 
ompetition for the proposed new Wax- more than there were last year; and if to these 
handlers’ Hall, Gresham-street, City, two | we add 544 in the British Institution; 670 in 


























Gallery; 660 in the two water-colour exhibi- 
tions; and about 300 in the exhibition of 
sketches recently closed, we have a grand total 
of 3,747 new works of art produced with a 
very few exceptions by British artists within 
the year, without reckoning some acres of 





_ | position to publish any charges. The facts 
saqj HERE is no longer an “Archi-' 4:6 simply these. The designs submitted | 


The general collection is but of average, 


| 





te here, namely, 1149, by Mr. R. M. Phipson | the Suffolk-street Gallery ; 351 in the Portland 


panorama-painting, at least a thousand pic- 
tures rejected, and some thousands of book- 
illustrations. 

At the dinner given on the Ist inst. both 
Lord Derby and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer expressed more interest in the pro- 
gress of the arts than usual: what they 
intend to do towards effecting it yet remains 
to be seen. “I am aware,” said Lord Derby, 
“that in such an assembly I can ask for no 
sympathy or political concurrence, but I am 
quite sure there is one support which will 
be afforded to any Administration by this 
assembly, and by the great and rapidly grow- 
ing majority of the people of this country, 
namely, that you will aid them in the attempt 
they may make by any support they can give 
to encourage the growing taste for the fine 
arts, to which, after having been long dor- 
mant, this country is at last happily awaken- 
ing. And, whatever may be the term of duration 
of the Government to which I am proud to be- 
long, i may venture to indulge the hope—and I 
believe I shall be supported by political friends 
and opponents—that we may have an oppor- 
tunity of testifying our goodwill to a pleasing 
and delightful art by providing a more fitting 
and more adequate locality for those treasures 
of ancient and modern art which of late years 
this country has been rapidly accumulating, 
and for the more rapid accumulation of which 
little more is wanting than that which I hope 
Government may have it in their power to 
provide—a more suitable space for their 
accommodation.” Let us indulge in the hope, 
echoed Mr. Disraeli (and we adopt the expres- 
sion), that a palace may arise in this great 
metropolis, worthy of the arts, worthy of the 
admiration of the foreigner, worthy of this 
mighty people, as the becoming emporium 
where all the genius and inventions of man 
may be centred and celebrated. 





ON THE NECESSITY OF AN ARCHITEC. 
TURAL EDUCATION ON THE PART OF 
THE PUBLIC.* 


In all times but our own, all ornamenta- 
tion resulted from architecture : in the present 
age we have no guiding principle in its design 
or unity in its application: the architect has 
abandoned to inferior hands that which was his 
especial province. There are two other points I 
would endeavour to establish,—first, that the 
education of our architects must undergo some 
change before we can hope that architecture 
and its attendant arts shall faithfully represent 
the wants, feelings, and faculties of our time; 
and, secondly, that this result can never be 
effectually obtained till a much higher amount 
of art-knowledge exists in us as a nation. 


How is any change for the better to be 
brought about? It is certain that the produc- 
tion of a national style must be, as it ever has 
been, a work of slow development; yet, if 
never attempted, the problem never can be 
solved, 


It seems to me,—now that we have so many 
schools devoted to the improvement of design 
as applied to manufactures, and that a move- 
ment in this direction, aided by this Society, 
is receiving a fresh impulse,—that if the 
Government were to undertake to gather to- 
gether all the records of the past, and would 
disseminate that knowledge with correct prin- 





* The following formed part of a lecture delivered at 
the Society of Arts on the 28th of April, 
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ciples for making use of it, a vast stride would /common wants and common —— The 
be made in the right direction. ‘opposite system has been in use in this — 
The system of architectural education fol- try, and has most assuredly failed. e 
lowed in France is very age to that knowledge we have acquired of the works of 
purs i nis country. ere, the young é 
fac rte is ecuunaa to an architect weene- efforts, but unfortunately with but small re- 
tice as to a trade, and is engaged for five or. sults, Each has been tempted to exaggerate 
seven years on the works of his master: he | the importance of the style of hia predilection, 
gains thereby a good knowledge of construc- jand which he undertook to illustrate. ‘ 
tion and of the business of an architect, but! That a little knowledge is a dangerous thing 
has but little opportunity of studying architec- | has proved most true in architecture and its 
ture as a fine art. In France, on the contrary, | attendant arts. a5 
there are, besides the drawing-schools which; As each new architectural publication ap- 
exist in every town, where the young may | pears, it immediately generates a mania for 
obtain much elementary knowledge, many | that particular style. ( 
studios (in Paris) where professors devote | returned from Athens, and published their 
their time to the instruction of a large number! work on Greece, it generated a mania for 


past ages has been procured by individual | 


When Stuart and Revett | 


' After the expression of 

xpression of so 

I must beg to say that the fault Fee 
vat all lie with the architectural prof oe 
to which I esteem it an honour ee 
long. The fault lies with the public ; be. 
public must educate themselves on this. “s 
tion. Architects, unfortunately, can but - 
their clients: this one will have an Ei My 
bethan mansion : this clergyman can adm 8 
other than a medieval church: this abe 
gentlemen must be accommodated in an [taj 5 
palace: this mechanics’ institute cetunion 
must be located in a Greek temple, ia 
alone wisdom can be found or philog by 
taught: this railway director has a fan ie 
Moorish tunnels or Doric termini; this bong 





pany, again, an Egyptian suspension-bridge— 


of pupils, making them thoroughly acquainted Greek architecture from which we are barely | the happy union of the alpha and the omega of 


with the works of every period, and giving yet recovered, 
them a thorough knowledge both of architec- for the architecture of Rome. The travels of 


Taylor and Cresy did as much | science: the retired merchant must spend his 
surplus in Chinese follies and pagodas, \); 


ture as a fine art and of construction in Belzoni and his successors produced the Egyp- | to wind up the list of these melancholy repro. 


theory. tian-hall, and even Egyptian-faced railway 


| ductions, I will cite the worst I ever say 


The pupils of these various studios are tunnels. The celebrated French work on the though, fortunately, not an English one, We 
mostly attendants at the Architectural Academy, architecture of Tuscany, and “ Letarouilly’s | have here a client, who, requiring a steam. 


where they once a month produce designs in| Modern Rome,” have more recently inspired engine for the purposes of irrigation for his 


competition for a given subject, and they are ‘us with a desire for Italian palaces. 
assisted in the formation of these by their pro-| The works of the elder Pugin and Britton, 


fessor. ‘ 
system is, that we see in France at any given country with Gothic buildings ; with which, 


period a much greater unity in the character of notwithstanding the learning and research | 
their works; and there is not that disorderand they exhibit, I must frankly avow I have but | 
I admire and appreciate the, 


waste of forces which we see in this country, | little sympathy. 
where each architect is pulling in a different} Gothic buildings, which were the expression 
direction. of the feelings of the age in which they were 
Works executed in France have a family | created; but I mourn over the loss which thie 
resemblance not to be found in those of this | age has suffered, and still continues to suffer, 
country : the influence of the professor is much | by so many fine minds devoting all their 
more felt; and schools of architecture are|talents to the reproduction of a galvanised 
thereby formed, much as were the ancient | corpse, 
schools of painting. Instead of exhausting themselves in the vain 
All these architectural students do not be- | attempt, who will dare say that had these same 
come architects: those who do so, when they | men of genius, as they certainly are, directed 
have finished their studies, become clerks of ' their steps forward instead of backward, ar- 
the works under Government architects, where | chitecture would have not made some pro- 
they learn the practice of their profession, and gress towards becoming, as is its office, the 
ultimately practise on their own account. | true expression of the wants, the faculties, and 
Many of those who have not been sufficiently the sentiments of the age in which we live ? 


One consequence resulting from this| with a host of followers, have flooded the) 





advanced, or who want Government influence! Could the new wants to be supplied, the 
to be so placed, turn to other professions con- | new materials at command, the new sentiments | 
nected with architecture,—become decorators to be expressed, find no echo to their admoni- 


garden, caused his architect to build an engine. 
house in facsimile of one of the beautify] 
mosque tombs of the caliphs of Cairo, The 
minaret was the pT iadige or§ Nothing was 
omitted: even the beautiful galleries, which 
you all know were used for the purpose of 
calling the Moslem to his prayers, here sur. 
rounded a chimney without a means of access, 

I again repeat, the fault lies with the public: 
an ignorant public will miake complaisant and 
indolent architects. Manufacturers, again, wil 
always tell you, in answer to a reproach for 
the bad designs they produce, that they are 
only what the public require, and will liave: 
let us trust that this excuse will no longer 
avail them. ‘The Great Exhibition has opened 
the eyes of the British public to our deficien. 
cies in art: although they were unable to sug. 
gest better things, they were found quite able 
to appreciate them when put before them, 
There must be on the part of manufacturers, 
architects, artists, and all who in any way 
minister to the wants and luxuries of life, a 
long pull and a strong pull, and a pull alto- 
gether : they have, one and all, like dramatic 


and designers for manufactures. It is this tions? Alas! iron has been forged in vain,— | authors, written down to the taste of the 
cause which gives to the designs of France the the teachings of science disregarded,—the voice | audience, instead of trying to elevate it. The 
superiority they have. Mostly all their de- of the poet has fallen upon ears like those of | public, on the other hand, must do their part, 
signers have had an architectural education. | the deaf adder, which move not, charm the | and exercise a little pressure from without. 
I do not mean to say that the French have | musician ever so wisely. | I know that I shall be told that the produe- 
made much more progress towards the forma-| More than this, instead of new materials and tion of a new style of architecture is not s 
tion of a national style than we have: what processes suggesting to the artist new forms, easy a matter; that it has never been the 
they have done is, that, at any one period | more in harmony with them, he has moulded | work of any one man, or set of men, but 
they have carried out the reproduction of any them to his own will, and made them, so to/ rather something in the shape of a revelation, 
extinct style with much more unity. The speak, accomplices of his crime. The tracery | for which, probably, we may be told to wait. 
fashion, as long as it lasted, has been general ; of Gothic windows, generated by the mason’s | Much of what I have said here will be set 
and we do not see in France, as we see here | art, have been reproduced in cast iron: the | down as the ravings of folly, Some will say, 
every day, the building of one style of archi- | Dorie columns of Greek temples, which owe | Architec:ure is a thing of five orders, dis- 
tecture, the decorations of another, and the | their peculiar form and bulk to the necessities covered and perfected once for all, beyond 
furniture of a third, with every variety of age of stone, have been a hollow iron sham. | which we cannot go, and all thatis left us isan 
and period. However, it is the kind of edu-| We have gone on from bad to worse: from adaptation of it to our own wants: others will 
— pursued in France which I think it the Gothic mania we fell into the Elizabethan, tell you that a Christian people should have 
we useful if our Government could be|—a malady, fortunately, of shorter duration ; | no other than Christian architecture, and will 
— ec Sn sa to mee The Schools of for we then even worshipped not only a dead | tell us to go back to the thirteenth century 
aia ion “e = — any body, but a corrupt one. 8, in search of architecture, and beyond this 
ea. ae ae e a of our We bave had an Italian mania without an| there is no salvation; but I answer that this 
ane in sero een — ucted as if Italian sky ; and we are even now threatened architecture is dead and gone: it has passe 
cicchete arena on y to - € painters. with the importation of a Renaissance mania through its several periods of faith, or 
sh eget _— _— as been car- | from France. It would be most unfortunate if | and decay ; and had it not been 80, the Re 
eg e an ae bour — upon | the attention which has been directed to the | formation, which separated the tie which vom 
sdecliiees etcueeiamiananlh ning the taste and peculiar beauties of the East Indian collec- | existed between Religion and Art, gare 
hoa _ = — : round- tion of the Great Exhibition should result in Christian architecture its death-blow. at 
et ; ie “vat et 2 ne por Indian mania; but if this disease, like; ‘To show how new styles are really fort . 
Hay na DB se _ re remind you, | measles, must come, the sooner it comes and I will here give you an instance of the pro 
pt aba a ee te te — to excel goes the better. What we want to be con-/ gression of an architectural idea. - 
fevbididen ‘by shale avecd to ee asec are vinced of is, that there is good mixed with evil | The ornament known as the egg-@ bie 
sentation of the human figure . arf repre- in all these styles ; and I trust, when each has | tongue moulding, so common in ET ae 
idl ter, iu: Sha ieee ahaed et ane a 1s, we | strutted its brief hour on the stage, Tecording tecture, which we produce over an divs 
excellence in ornament. y attribute their for posterity the prevailing affectation of the again to such an extent that there is har , 
£ eoemek bak feck thet: 1 dhe edeeasa day, we shall. We want to be convinced that | building or house erected where it is not “e 
Po sees Schools Popa ps ion of all these styles do but express the same eternal | externally and imternally,—let us see oe 
Aintatensdl catia dak teas coca eee | truth, but in a different language : let us retain the Arabs did with it: let us see if = a 
id centzy: Waeldlan- Manin thinde af vo _ ideas, but discard the language in which | content to consider it as perfection, ‘ ai 
tectura} forme must be the best pre ad ig 2 | : m4 bee ye and remoraetcer — ve down before it with folded ar 
the designer ; é€ same purpose, e have no| worship it. Bi =e 
oiek 1 5 SPacommeges + ne sees & ~~ | more business to clothe ourselves in medizeval | When the Mahometan religion = . vere 
painters, to whom individuality is less an 05 its ye than to shut ourselves in cloisters | tion rose with such astonishing rap! ity oe 
Architects should be educated in masses |, talk Latin; to wrap ourselves in Indian | East, the Arabs, in their early eon aes ready 
because it is their duty to give expressi ses, robes than to sit all day on divans, leading a| use of the materials which they foun an 
g pression to | life of voluptuous contemplation. to their hands in the ruins of old Rom 
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buildings, or building 
jestroyed: they 


i hem to- 
‘nthian capitals, &c. and adapted t 
he arrangement required for their own | 


temples. In their subsequent works they did | 
wot, as we should have done, continue to copy 


and reprod 
so convenient 


Nature’s works, furnishing us suggestions of 
endless variety? See what the Eyyptians did 
with the lotus, the Greeks with the honey- 
suckle, the Romans with the acanthus, the 


s which they purposely and when fully impressed with this knowledge, | his got up and fractious objections and excuses 
took columns with their have we not before us the whole range of tothe contrary. But that it is most devoutly 


_to be wished that the head of the Government 
, Were as anxious to clear away all obstacles to 
| the salurification of the metropolis as he ap- 
pears to be to exaggerate them, we are deeply 


juce the models which were at first | medizeval artists with the trefuil, the maple, conscious, This, however, the metropolitan 
to them; but, applying to them | the vine, ivy, and oak. Have the plants and public itself alone are likely topersuade him to be. 


cheir own peculiar feelings, they gradually | flowers of every clime been gathered together His lordship, indeed, rointed to the ey | of 


departed from the original model, to such an 


extent at r 
eer . should be unable to discover the least 


- between them. Yet by this process | 
rege of their columns can be traced | 
hack to the Corinthian order, which they, in 
the first instance, found so abundantly for | 
their use. ; 

In the instance before us, who, at first sight, | 
could see any connection between the egg-and- 
tongue moulding and the ceiling of the Hall) 
of the Two Sisters of the Alhambra? Yet, | 
by placing side by side the intermediate | 
stages, we may be as certain of the pro- | 
cess by which they arrived at it as if | 
we saw them at work before our eyes. | 
Look at a cornice very common on the earlier | 
yuildings of the Arabs. You will see that it | 
resembles in all respects the egg-and-tongue | 
moulding, save that what is here round in the 
Arabian cornice is straight. Some fresh mind 
at work upon it saw an opportunity for fresh | 
beauty in doubling it, as you see here another | 
iD tripling it; and then there must have burst | 
upon some other that this multiplication of a | 
simple element was a mine of wealth to them. 
We now see this principle developing itself in | 
the formation of pendentives the filling up of 
niche-heads and doorways. 


It was reserved for the Moors to carry this | 
principle to its utmost limit ; and we see in the | 
Alhambra capitals of columns, arches over 

large openings, and ultimately the ceilings of | 
their halls were covered with the stalactite | 
roofs, which are not more remarkable for their 
elegance and beauty than for their scientific | 


construction, 


The ceiling of the Hall of the Two Sisters | 
is composed of 5,000 pieces, being combina- | 
tions of the same seven, based upon three 
primary forms,—a right-angled triangle being | 
the half of a square; a parallelogram, having | 
one of its sides equal to the hypothenuse, and | 
the other to one of the sides of the angle; and | 
an isosceles triangle, also with sides, equal to | 
the sides of the right angle; so that as all | 
these seven pieces occupy the same space on | 
plan, but are different in elevation and section, | 
they may be used indifferently one against the 
other, and the most astounding varieties cau 
be produced: in fact, they are infinite, like the | 
wablaatione of the seven notes of the musical 
scale. 

Similar progression may be seen in every 
architecture. Many of the types of Greek 
architecture may be seen in Egypt. The flutes 
on the Dorie column were first simply corners 
cut off in the piers of the rock-cut temples of 
Egypt. They then became eight-sided, and 
80 on, till some one must have suggested 
making the sides curve inwards; and lo! we 
have the flutes. A rude type of the honey- 
suckle ornament, so prevalent in Greek archi- 
ae seen on the Assyrian monuments 
“scovered by Dr. Layard and M. Botta: in 
‘act, any One so disposed, will find numberless 
instances of these progressions: but I have 
said enough to show that architecture, till now, | 
3s éver been progressive. What has been 

ne in past ages may be done in this, if our 
— are only so directed, 
nF a rs all the works of the past, as I said 
Pe ne or our inheritance. We may use the 
; vciples and knowledge derivable from them, 





a hot parody the results of these prin- 
= From the works of Egypt we may | 
a ‘OW to symbolise: from those of Greece | 
tg purity of form and grace of outline ; 
os : ® Arabs and Indians, perfection of 
cane regs of colouring, and more espe- 
from the oon entionality of natural forms ; 
Q enn t 0orS; 10 addition, the great powers 
. "ical combinations, and the immense 

of the repetition of the most simple 





el t : 
SMents, ag producing grandeur and richness ; 


in vain for the architect? can they furnish him 


tional forms ? 

There is but little hope tha‘ any but a slight 
modification can take place in the art of the 
present generation, but it is the bounden duty 


those most imterested as one of the very 


last, that but for the intermediate no hint for the development of new conven- culties on whieh he delighted to expatiate, 


| There is, uafertumately, but too much truth in 
this. The public, once fairly rid of one of the 
most salient of those dread evils under which 
they have been suffering,—namely, the pesti- 


of all to help in the elevation of the future. lent chelera,—have sunk back into their usual 


We have movements going on around us to @pathy, and another visit of the 


promote the knowledge, improve the morals, 

and preserve the health of our race. Philoso- | 
phers measure the innermost recesses of the 

vault of heaven, or descend into the bowels of 
the earth for knowledge, which they dissemi- | 
nate by cheap literature to the homes of the 

humblest. Free-trade supplies food and rai- 

ment to all. The railway movement quadruples 

the power of locomotion. The sanitary move- 

ment seeks not only to prolong life, but to 

render that life a blessing rather than a curse. 

The movement in favour of the drainage and 

irrigation of the soil now dawning, promises to 

so far increase the productiveness of the 

country, by pouring on it the waste of towns, 

that what are now the luxuries only of the few 

will, hereafter, be daily supplied to the many. 

Shall we, then, be content to supply only the 

material and intellectual wants of man, neg- 

lecting that far happier portion of his nature, 

the sentiments? Shall there be no movement, 
in favour of bringing art-knowledge within the 

reach of all? I would strongly urge, that there 

could be no more noble result springing out of 

the Great Exhibition than this ; no more noble 

task for this society, which brought about the 

Great Exhibition, to set itself than this. 


“very town should have its art-museum, 
every village its drawing-school : every parent 
should educate himself in art, as far ae he can, 
and cause his children to be educated still 
further: it is as necessary for the refinement 
and the happiness of mankind to develope the | 
innate poetry of his nature by the cultivation | 
of the eye, as to develope his intellect by giving 
him the power of reading and writing. Do 
not say this is visionary or impossible: every 
movement now successful was once so re- 
garded, was once but the philanthropic yearn- 
ings of the few. 


The Government may, and ought to, assist 
in developing this movement: it should help 
with no niggard hand: a few thousands spent 
in forming art-museums, accessible to all, 
would save many thousands more from being 
spent in building gaols. 

Although the evil passions lurking in the 
breast of man can never be eradicated, yet they 
may be subdued and charmed to slumber by 
the cultivation of his higher mental and sen- 
tient powers. Give a people healthy pleasures, 
and the tendency to crime must be diminished. 

Owen Jones, 





THE SANITARY STATE OF THE 
METROPOLIS. 


Ir is gratifying to know that the House of 
Lords have pledged theinselves to the cause of 
Sanitary Reform in the Metropolis, on the 
motion of Lord Shaftesbury, supported bya 
most able and unanswerable exposition of the 
horrors of life and death in London, — 
by resolving, “that the sanitary state of the 
metropolis requires the interposition of ber 
Majesty’s Government.” And our grati- 
fication is not much diminished by the fact 
that this resolution was come to by the Lords | 
in the face of rather a grumbling expatiation 
by the Premier himself on the difficulties in| 
the way, combined with rather a lukewarm | 
view of either the evils to be remedied or the | 
benefits to be realised. His lordship looked 
not unlike a restive boy whose caputal stood | 
much in need of washing, obvious to every | 
one Lut himself, and was advised by his parents | 
to scrub it immediately, notwithstanding all 


same 
scourge alone, we fear, will rouse them 
to a sufficient amount of energy and deter.ni- 
pation te enable them to root out its abiding 
predisposing causes. That dreaded, yet it may 
be salutary, event, may be nearer than they 
imagine. The pestilence has again broken out 
in the East precisely as it has done on previous 
occasions. It is full time, therefore, that the 
metropolitan public were up and stirring. The 
gas of their graveyards, their cesspools, 
their sewers, is doing its work in preparation 
for the scene of horrors. Every year it is 
intensifying more and more, as every year its 
fruits are multiplying. The general mortality 
of the metropolis of late years has immensely 
increased, and we are fast retrograding to the 
state of things before the time of the great 
plague when the population of the metropolis 
would have actually become extinct in a brief 
series of years had it not been for constant 
replenishment from the provinces. Nay, the 
time has already come, according to statis- 
ticians, for “ London, if not refreshed from 
the country, wou!d be a desert in fifty years.” 
Did we not say with trut', some time ago, that 
if ever Macaulay’s civilised New Zealander 
stood on the ruins of London-bridge and 
beheld nought but a solitary, uninhabited, 
waste,—the p»isorous fikh from graveyarJs, 
cesspools, and stagnant sewers, with which the 
metropolitan site is satura‘ed, must alone have 
done it all? The deaths of the London born 
already exceed ther births. Ther blood is 
poisoned. ‘Their stamina is sinking. They 
are even dwarfed in stature and dimensions. 
And not all the healthier bleod infused into 
London from the country can prevent its rapid 
decay unless the site be cleared of those abo- 
minations which breed disease and death and 
new abominations even in the midst of death 
to intensify the hideous fermentation of mor- 
tality. 

The cesspool system alone, it has been esti- 
mated, yields a stagnant saturation equivalent 
to an exhaling surface or a lake 700 acres in 
extent, and constantly 6 inches deep, though 
weekly pouring 8,000 loads of poisonous fi.th 
into the Thames. 


As for the grave-yards and vaults within 
the limits of the metropolis, 50,900 dead car- 
cases are yearly cast into them to ro*, in dense 
and crowded masses, both of the dead them- 


‘selves and of the living,—masses of dead 


which, in perfect accordance with what we 
have repeatedly said, are now declared to 
diffuse around them putrefying matter enough 
to communicate “a putrefying process ” to all 
who are exposed to it. Many of these sinks 
of corruption were chock full twenty years 
since, and ever since they have been, and still 
they continue—literally and emphatically— 
overflowing. Within the last single genera- 
tion, of thirty years only, a million and a half 
of human bodies have rotted, steamed, and 
spread from these worse than cesspouls, in 
ever-flowing streams and saturations of 
deadly vapours, gases, and fluids, throughout 
the ever-breathed air, and the ever-trodden 
site and soil, of the metropolis! Little wonder 
that the deaths of the London born so far 
exceed the births—that country bleed alene 
keeps life in this dwarfed and dying earcase. 


| Let emigration on the one hand, and repug- 


nance or other preventive causes on the other, 


| withdraw that staminal infusien, and what 


must be the inevitable consequence, even 


| without the aid of positive pestilence ? 
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LETTERS TO 


A LADY, 


EMBODYING 


A Popular Sketch of the Wistory af Architecture, 
AND THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE VARIOUS STYLES WHICH HAVE PREVAILED.* 


Se 


fly Dear Sorillah : 


In my last I spoke to you of Athens and o 
Pericles,—Pericles, whom Croly calls,— 
‘‘ Of more than men, the more than king.’’ 


| purpose. The principal sculptures from the 
r Parthenon are, as you know, in the British 


Museum. They cost Lord Elgin 74,000/. and 


| were bought by the trustees of the Museum in 


1816 for 35,0007. All that Lord Elgin gained 


amphiprostyle—that is, it has columns ; 
and rear. ‘The Ionic capital you orb 
tinguished by a spiral scroll on each side called 
a “volute.” Fig. 17 shows this pectliarity 
more at large. The General Post-office i 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand and the British Museurn 
will serve you as examples of the Ionic eeiier 
in London. . 

Of the asserted invention of the Doric order 
by the Dorians, and of the Ionic by the 
Ionians, I need not here say anything, 

The earliest known example of the use of 
the CorINTHIAN throughout a structure js ™ 
the beautiful temple called the Choragic Mony. 
ment of Lysicrates, at Athens, and here you 
have a drawing (Fig. 18) of the capital, ent). 
lature, and base of the column. This struc. 
ture, which is often called “the Lantern of 
Demosthenes,” was erected, 330 years before 
our era, in commemoration of a theatrical 
victory. It is now surrounded by crumbling 
modern tenements, and is scarcely to be reached 
by one with a nice sense of delicacy. 

You have, doubtless, heardthe charming story 
that Vitruvius tells concerning the invention 
| of the Corinthian capital? How that a pretty 
maiden of Corinth dying, her nurse collected 
in a basket some trifles to which she had been 
attached, and placed it on her grave, witha 
tile upon it to preserve them longer: and how 








that an acanthus plant sprang up around the 
| basket, and ee so beautiful a figure, that 
| Callimachus, a Greek sculptor, happening 
|to pass, was struck by its elegance, and 
| evolved from it the Corinthian capital. There 
|are Egyptian capitals, and even Greek capitals, 

long anterior to Callimachus, which approach 
| more closely to the Corinthian than the nurse’s 


Let us return for a time to that wonderful by the undertaking was the withering abuse | basket; still we need not give up the pretty 
state which still exercises such influence | of Byron and others for riving 


in the education and thoughts of nations. 


Athens, you will remember, has seen nume- 


rous vicissitudes. It was first burnt by Xerxes ; 
a year afterwards by Mardonius. It was 
destroyed in the Peloponesian war, injured 


| ¢___ what Goth and Turk, and time hath spared.” 


It was not an act to be followed or excused, 
but it has nevertheless benefited English art. 
Here in the Parthenon stood the masterpiece 


by Sylla, and ravaged by Alaric, king of | of Phidias, the statue of Minerva, which had 


the Goths. In 1687 it was besieged by 
the Venetians, when a bombshell fell upon 
the Parthenon, which was at the time used 


gold on it alone worth 120,000/. One of the 
tyrants took off the gold mantle and put on a 
cloth one, saying he thought it would keep the 


as a powder magazine, and certainly did | goddess warmer; it is seldom difficult to find 
not improve it. The circumference of the city 49 €xcuse for pursuing our own course. 


walls, when intact, was 73 miles ; may we not | 


I endeavour to avoid hard names as much 


with justice exclaim—How small! how great! | 28 possible, but I will run the risk of telling 
You will find in the British Museum a large You that a portico or colonnade is described 


model of the damaged Parthenon, and a second, 48 :—— 


showing what it originally was, according to | 


Tetrastyle—when it has four columns in 


the opinion of the artist. I will not pledge | front; 


myself to all his details, but it is nevertheless 


Hexastyle—when there are six columns in 


an interesting work and may be usefully | front; 


studied. 


} 
You may see there, too, amongst other im- | 
portant illustrations of our subject, a large | 


Doric capital from the Propyleum at Athens | 


(about 437, B.C.), and one from the Parthe- 


‘called the cell. 


non; an Tonic capital from the Temple of | 


Diana, at Daphne, on the road to Eleusis, and 
some exquisite friezes, 

The Acropolis of Athens was, without 
exception, the most interesting spot in the 
heathen world, and on the highest part of it 
stood the Temple of Minerva, or the Parthe- 


| pilasters, with two columns between. 


Octastyle—eight columns; and 

Decastyle—ten columns; according to the 
Greek numerals. 

The enclosed portion of a Greek Temple is 
A temple is said to be— 

In antis—when the side walls of the cell run 
out to the front, and finish with ante, or 
Fig. 15 


| will give you an example of this: 


non, which I have pointed out to you as illus- | 


trating the Dorie order. Ictinus and Calli- 
crates were the architects, and Phidias exe- 
cuted the sculpture. 
marble, with excellent masonry, and displays 
the most minute attention in the arrangement 
of the lines with a view to obtain the most 
perfect effects. The columns lean towards 
the interior, partly, perhaps, to oppose the 
greater resistance to the pressure of the roof, 
and have a swelling outline, called entasis, 
which gives grace and greater apparent 
solidity. The horizontal lines are also slightly 
curved (it is the same, too, in some of the other 
temples there), but modern investigators have 
not yet agreed amongst themselves as totheexact 
motive for this arrangement. The Parthenon 
was the repository for the public revenues : at 
one time more than two millions sterling was 
placed there. There was then no “London 
and Westminster” or “Commercial Bank.” 
In later times Westminster Abbey and other 
medizval buildings were used for the same 


* No, VII, Also pp. 100, 133, 164, 196, 228, and 260, 


| 


| 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
' 





Prostyle—when there are columns in front 
only: 

Amphiprostyle—columns in front and rear : 

Peripteral—when surrounded by columns 
forming a walk round the cell : 

Dipteral—when with a double range of 


It is built of white Columns on each of its flanks: 


And Hypethral—when without a roof. 








(ested 


Fig. 17. 





Fig. 18. 


_ Fig. 16 represents the front of the beautiful 
little Ionrc temple on the Ilissus : this is 


and touching story altogether, for it may have 
‘led to the perfecting of a form which may be 
‘called one of the most complete and beautiful 
|works of man. For 2,000 years and more it 
/has stood before the world, defying improve- 
| ment. 
| The mildness of the climate of Greece 
| allowed much to be done out of doors or 
‘under porticoes. As they did not use the 
arch, their buildings were narrow and con- 
tracted, or were open at top, and awnings 
were used temporarily. ‘The public buildings 
were decorated with unbounded profusion, but 
perfect taste. The adornments were special for 
different purposes, and the garland of flowers, 
the lyre, the tripod, and the gilded shield had 
each its particular office and place, and 
were not stuck up indiscriminately and ab- 
surdly as we have used them in our imitations. 
The leading principle of Greek architecture 
is horizontality ; while verticality, as you W's 
hereafter see, is the predominant principe 
in Gothic architecture. The long unbroken 
entablature on the top of the columns gave 
an unvaried rectangular outline, in Greek 
architecture, from which there was 10 
getting away. It produced one structure of 
perfect beauty —the portico; but beyon! 
this it did not successfully go: within this 
| however, all is faultless. Shall 1 stop 0 
|mention that all the mouldings in Greek 
|architecture are distinguished by grace and 
beauty? They consist mainly of flowing 
curves, not parts of a circle, as in Romit 
architecture, What you know as Hogarth’s 
“line of beauty” (technically the cy, 
enters greatly into the composition of them ; 
and it is not a little singular, a8 pit. 
Hosking mentions in his valuable “ Treatis? 
on Architecture,” that Hogarth, in bis _ 
known Analysis of Beauty, although be : 
not know, and could not have known, the 
contours of Greek architectural moulding’ 
has given the principle of them, and, under he 
line of beauty, has described many of t 
finest Greek forms. ’ : 
Of their domestic buildings, their ne 
we know very little; the notices in the Gre® 
writers are few and obscure. The ore 
were unassuming till a late period in _— 
history. Afterwards they became more lux 
rious. Demosthenes made it a charge ~~ 
Midias that his house was more impor 
than others in Eleusis. An Illustrated Greet : 
News of that period, which would give * 
peep into the house of the Athenian, a0 
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Vob. X,--v a 483. | 


ee 


— 


abits, would be valuable! It would 
e dwellings of the better sort 
she rooms were disposed around one or — 
open courts or peristyles, and were dividec 
‘+o two distinct portions, those for the 
men and those for the women; and in 
some cases each had its own frout towards 
the street, and its own entrance. The town- 
houses were built side by side: the fronts 
were often covered with stucco, and in 
one instance at all events, according to 
Plutarch, plates of iron were used as an 
ornament. The houses were very plain, and 
contrasted strikingly with the public buildings : 
they sometimes stood back within an enclosure 
of their own, and in front was an altar of 
Apollo or a bust of the god Hermes. Inside, 
the houses were but simply adorned : we hear 
f painted ceilings in the time of Plato, and, 


every-day h 
seem that In th 


into 


or 


at a later period, coloured stones were used, 
and mosaics. I could almost wish that there 
was a memorial of the mythic Apollo before 
eyery Home to-day: Apollo, always youthful,— 
Apollo, the representative of music, and 
eloquence, and poetry! W hat do we find in 
too many of our houses? Not a picture, not 
“a thing of beauty ” of any description ; often 
not a thought of it. Even where reign thrift 
and carefulness, there sometimes shines no 
ioy: and the clay-bound spirit never reaches 
its right elevation : the occupants groan instead 
of living. But there is a Bible on the window- 
cill, you will say: we wantnot Apollo. True. 
We have deeper consolation, purer teaching, 
higher incitement, than the poor, dark Greek ; 
but Tug Book scarcely requires white ceilings, 
drab walls, and bare, gloomy looks ; constant 
care; lamentations for ills which are not and 
never may be; thoughts only for the animal 
life; a shutting out of the light, and refusal to 
be joyous. If you do not know of such 
houses, you are lucky in your friends. 

Let us try and induce them to put up Apollo 
in the court-yard, 
I am, truly yours, 


Meqaeo. 











Fig. 16. 





ON THE FORM, TREATMENT, AND 
APPLIC ATION OF THE PEDIMENT.* 
The marriage of Sculpture and Architecture 


is 
’ 








} 
as to secure unity of sentiment and de-| architecture, and, referring to the former art, it 
| sign, is the greatest difficulty of the archi- | is certain that this practice was resorted tu in 
tect, and demands the highest effort of his|the best age of Greek production; witness 
genius. Sculpture must not be put in merely| their polylithic statues, A figure was also 
to discharge a phonetic office, though the sub- | frequently composed of two different materials, 
Ject must be such as to bear reference to the | such as marble and brass, ivory and gold, and 
destined use of the building: it is an artistic! sometimes they put gems for the eye-balls; 
embellishment, and is to harmonise in compo- | and though we cannot form a very exact esti- 
Sition, and join issue with the architecture in| mate of their effect, as no work so constructed 
expressing certain qualities of art—illustrating | has come down to us, yet we may venture to 
; some phase of beauty. |remark that as the substance of the eye in 
| All sculptural decoration of a building | nature is so different from that of flesh, and 
‘Should be under the superintendence of its | that of flesh from drapery, to represent these 
architect, and the Chuice of subject and general by different materials in the sculpture, if not 
design and composition shouid indeed be given, too contrasting, seems not irrational, but 
by the architect, who must be guided therein might add to the natural air of a figure with- 
not by precedent, but by a due consideration out iufsinging upon its artistic dignity. 
of the qualities that constitute a work of art. But their pracsice of applying colour to 
Sculpture should, I think, invariably appear stone and marble is a widely different thing 
as accessorial, not principal,—as if made for the and one which I cannot reconcile with the 
architecture, not as if the architecture were exquisite taste and feeling otherwise exhibited 
made for the sculpture. Mr. Ruskin some- by these “arbiters of form,” or with any 
where hazards a suggestion that the latter was principle deducible from nature and reason, 
the case with the Parthenon, on the assumed Colour belongs properly to painting, because 
principle that high art sculpture could not be painting is an imitation of its subject : form in 
subordinated to a sister art, or become an_ painting is only seeming ; in sculpture, it is real : 
architectural embellishment,—a suspicion I it is not an imitation of an object, but an 
cannot myself entertain. Architecture is, I abstract representation; an expression of it by 
consider, capable of receiving into her bosom one of its attributes,—form,—and is therefore 
the sister art of sculpture in its highest mani-/ partly a symbol. Being less imitative, it is 
festation; and in real bond fide edifices it more ideal than painting; and colour, as it 
must undoubtedly be principal, and the sculp- | appears to me, can only degrade it, as it de- 
ture become as tributary to the general effect prives it of its distinguishing feature,—the 
and embodiment of the architectural idea as poetic and ideal character arising from its 
the leaves or volutes of the capital. If the abstract and ideal mode of manifestation. 
architecture be subordinate to the sculpture,| Further, if we begin to colour sculpture 
it is not in a proper or full sense architecture' where are we to stop? If we do not follow 
at all. Itis a part of the sculpture, and, like nature, what other guide have we? and if we 
the Queen Eleanor crosses and other monu- | do, who is to prescribe its limits? Colour, if 
ments, should be considered as a statue-case, admitted into sculpture, could only find its goal 
or shrine of sculpture. | of perfection incomplete imitation of its original, 
As to the material of our sculptural embel-|and our sculptors would have to sink into 
lishments, statuary marble is a very beautiful rivalry with Madame Tussaud. As to archi- 
jone; the lighter the colour of an object of | tecture, in my own opinion the best polychromy 
| which form is the chief beauty, the more effec- | for our edifices, and it is polychromy, and 
|tive the light and shade. Besides, its white- | harmonious polychromy, is the result of time 
; hess enhances the ideal grace, and, as typifying | and weather,— 
|purity, seems to add a moral halo to its | 
subject. But in choosing a material for em- | 
bellishment of our town and city buildings, we | 
should remember that what suited in Greece| An embellishment this, however, the effect 
will not be proper here ; we must consider the | of which we can scarcely judge of in our large 
climate and other circumstances, and seek the | towns ; as instead of the pure natural tinting 
most durable one consistent with strength of! of age and climate, we see but the artificial 
effect. Bronze is much used in this country for | effect of their combination with smoke and 
its durability, but is, I think, very objectionable | other agents, 
as a material for sculpture, presenting as it} Painting is essential to the embellishment 
does great deficiency in play of light and shade, | and finish of an interior, which we colour 
through its absorption of light. We should! variously, because it is cut off from external 
endeavour, also, to afford all the shelter and/ nature, and dependant solely upon art for 
protection we can to our sculpture from the its means of giving pleasure. But exterior 
weather: this may be done in the case of the | decoration, as it seems to me, is exclusively 
pediment by considerable projection of cornice, | sculpturesque ; for, on the outside, we have, 
choice of favourable aspect, &c. The medie- besides the beautiful and harmonious action of 
valists placed their statues chiefly inside of | time and weather, the free and ever varying 
cathedrals and porches, or, if outside, in cano- | effect of light and shade, from which interiors 
pied niches: we are not sufficiently careful on | are partially, at least, excluded. There is 
this point. jin reality a necessity for abandoning the ex- 
At any other time I should dismiss the sub- | terior to these agents, at least it is wise in man 
ject of materials, or their relative tones, by | to content himself with their aid : the interior is 
‘remarking that the sculpture should be lighter | to be made in itself beautiful, without reference 
| than the architecture it embellishes, whether | to enything else ; but the exterior, over and 
‘in the tympanum, by exhibiting sculptured above this necessity of being beautiful itself, 
, has to harmonise with the natural or artificial 


**Time, which gives new whiteness to the swan, 
Improves their lustre.’’ 





consider, the grandest art-combination subjects in light material on a darker ground, 


that could be conceived: it has been resorted | or detached on the exterior. But at present objects that surround it, and for which the 


to Creat w : =“. | ; 
In great works in all ages. Sculpture, as/|the subject demands some space, from the 


‘common agents, time and weather, that are 


the highest embodiment of the mystery of | attention now directed to it by recent discove- | operating on all around, must be infinitely the 


orm, is th . wateg ree * oa ~ 
Mm, Is the crowning glory of architecture. |ries in Greek edifices. We are told by those 


best —infinitely, for they are unerring. The wise 


Though the most limited in scope of the three | who have made the necessary investigations | architect will, therefore, leave his work to be 


arts gy ey 4 
Sof design, it is, perhaps, the sublimest of | that there 


sll: . 
ail } ; . ae : . : “ P . ‘ > 
_'n ts material manifestation: what is within | tects in the best age of Greece employed poly- 


Its capability : hs . “ : 
Pability to express it expresses in the|chromy on the exterior of their temples, and 
| . 


is distinct evidence that the archi-| finished by Nature, who, when he has done all 
he can do, commences her operations, and 
produces a result he could never hope to obtain 


grandest im; : , : ; . 
grandest manner, Sculpture is the most! painted their statues,—that they even painted by all the polychromy that Greek or Barbarian 


Magnificent of 
Whether ag 


our sources of decoration, | ornaments on their mouldings, that they might | ever 


an exterior embellishment by | appear as sculptured ones, as the egg and dart 


saw. No painting could give the re- 
motest approximation to that entire harmony 


heures 

ton ofp rouPs> or an interior ornamenta- 
and vahaaae private edifices by statues 
the Pree “ a fact of which the Romans in 
pati, € empire must have been well 

The 

tre and emotions union, however, of sculp- 
and combic: ecture, the duly proportioning 
WRB rics, them with each other so 


* See p, 258, ante, 








‘on the echinus. Now,though the practice of any | with all around that time does. There is cer- 


artist or school of artists is not the source of | tainly no polychromic embellishment on most 
those canons of art which are to be held bind- | of those old buildings which, by their colour 
ing upon us, yet the precedent of Greek prac- | alone, captivate all eyes. Would the land- 
tice is so formidable a one to all in the|scape painter regret that Haddon Hall or 
slightest degree acquainted with the productions | Melrose Abbey had been unpainted, or wish 
of Greek genius, that it is, at least, worthy of | them anything different to what they are when 
serious examination, | he introduces them to his canvas? th. 
To use differently coloured stones or marbles | The colours that Nature puts on a building 
seems natural enough both in sculpture and | are immense in variety, and what she dogs is 
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sure to be in harmony with her other opera- | 
tions: a building abandoned to time and 
weather, ie. when finished with materials of a 
natural surface, becomes adopted into nature’s 
family, and grows into harmony with all 
around; and the greatest proof of the beauty 
of any work of man is given when it so 
unites with those of nature. 

There can be no objection, however, to the 
use of two differently coloured stones, to re- 
commend which is not to adopt polychromy, 
as the result of time and weather on the 
natural surface is very different to their effect 
on the coloured or painted one. Two differ- 
ently coloured stones judiciously chosen may 
produce an immediate result of great beauty. 
and a combination of the kind I have ubserved 
in some buildings, where 4 yellowish or green- 
ish-grey material, which most light stone is, 
has becu employed in conjunction with a 
reddish or purplish one, producing in itself a 
beautiful harmony of colour. Moreover, give 
Nature a ground of two different colours to 
work upon, and she produces a greater variety 
of harmony. Though I would observe that it 
must be chiefly difference in colour, not in 
depth of tone; for if there be much difference 
between the depth of the local colour, it inter- 
feres with the light and shade, and produces 
patchwork ; also, that the darker surface should 
not be at all equal in quantity to the light, or 
it destroys breadth. 

These latter remarks have reference to small 
or medium works, for in the grand style of 
architecture I consider monotony of colour an 
essential, and fully agree with Mr. Garbett in 
his observations on this subject in his “Treatise 
on the Principles of Architecture.” In view- 
ing great buildings, we never feel a want of 
polychromy any more than we do the absence 
of it in great works of nature, as the elephant. 
There appears to be no natural call for it in the 
breast, at least, in this climate. If the form of 
a building be great and noble, it strikes us as 
complete. In viewing many large works I 
have felt the absence of sculpture, which 
seemed wanting to give emphasis to the idea 
of the architect, but never the lack of painting. 
Variety of colour, as I have just admitted, may 
improve a small work. We see colour some- 
times advantageously applied to shop-fronts, and 
we are pleased with the two colours of stone or 
of stone and brick in small churches and villas, 
but we never feel the want of it in great works. 
Indeed, the feeling that prompts to it seems 
not to exist in the architectural mind in this 
climate ; but if architecture ought in truth to be 
coloured, how is it thet our greatest geniuses, 
who drew their inspiration from the same 
source as the Greeks, never thought of it? 
How is it that his genius, his art feeling, the 
divine afflatus never whispered to Wren that 
his cathedral exterior wanted painting? He 
sighed for other forms he was not allowed to 
embody, but not for painting. And Vanbrugh, 
who studied pictorial effects of composition and 
chiaro scuro, dreamed not of colour.* 


S. H. 


METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 


Tue committee of the Metropolitan Sanitary 
Association lately issued a memorandum on 
the Government and Companies’ Bills now 
pending before a select committee of the House 
of Commons, viewing with great alarm and 
apprehension the present posture of the metro- 
politan water-supply question. They draw the 
attention of the water consumers and rate- 
payers to the fact that the water from barren 
hill tops, such as the sandy hills of Surrey, 
suggested by the Certral Board of Health. is 
invariably purer, so‘ter, and bett r than water 
from cultivated valley bottoms, such as that of 
the Thames, whether above the Teddington 
lock, from which it appears determined that 
the public must take the least obnoxious future 
portion of their water supply, or below it, in 
accordance with the still more objectionable 
supply at present. The very fermentation 
whereby, as argued, such rivers as the Thames 





purify themselves of town feces in their course, 


is pointed out as an influence poisonous and 
pernicious to health (if n 











* To be continued. 





ot in fact, as we/ the establishment of uniformity and respectability the nature of the proposed site 





suspect, fermentative of pestilent decomposition | tute is satisfactory. The balance in hang , 
al putrefaction in the blood itself), The cost) ponerse = more mo last year; and 64/, oh 
of pure soft water from the Surrey hills, it is “pom Ae bs ee we — added to the amount 
noted, would not cost more than 2d. per house padiie funds. 
on the average, and would save more thana! The following is a copy of a memoria! 
million a year in soap and soda, wear and tear, | addressed to the Queen :— si 
of linen, waste of tea, &c. The saving attainable « May it please your Majesty : 
by a centralization or combination of the The Royal Institute of British Architects ) 
water supply and sewerage on a right principle, are honoured by the patronage of your ae 
and in one consolidated management, is noted | of H. R. Highness Prince Albert, having vo he 
as sufficient to buy all the water companies) attention called to the dilapidated and perishing 
out. The water companies, however, it is re- | condition of several of the tombs of your Majesty’. 
marked, are stated to command upwards of royal predecessors in Westminster Abbey, have, 
eighty votes in the House of Commons, while | with the special permission of the Subdean 4p; 
their great wealth further enables them to| Chapter, examined carefully these memorials of 4, 
ccoure the attendance of numerous witnesses | illustrious line of monarchs, and have found many 
prepossessed in their favour, and to retain of them in a state of mutilation and decay, threat. 
é ‘ . F ening destruction within a few years, and derogaty 
the ablest counsel in their defence; whereas seaaie f : r ogatory 
no such Fesources are available in defence of | 0.” BOT O° coverngne Wnees nemes and decks 


rest are justly dear to the English nation. 
the public interests, and the Commons have)  & gelect committee of the House of Commons on 


refused to allow the Sanitary Association to! National Monuments in a report dated the 16th of 
defend these interests before the water com-| June, 1841, expressed their opinion that increased 
mittee. The Association have therefore pro- | attention should be paid to the preservation of those 
tested on behalf of the public against the | royal monuments, and the members of the Royal 
finality of any decision emanating from a) Institute of British Architects are strongly im. 
tribunal so inadequately constituted, so im- | pressed with the conviction that unless means be 
perfectly informed, and so exposed to be mis- | a ty conan me 
; > | ii 
led by one-sided evidence, as the water com-} | eevmms onal tenaahe ah thdwagmeninsh hrs 


mittee, and they appeal to the metropolitan | |) imperfectly known, will ere long be irrecorer. 


press for that free audience, and that impartial sb). Jost. 

sifting of the question, which Parliament ed The Institute, therefore, humbly and earnestly 
seen fit to deny; at the same time warning the | pray that your Majesty will be graciously pleased 
London water-consumers and ratepayers that) to direct enquiry to be made into the condition of 
their interests would certainly be overruled (a8 | the royal monuments in Westminster Abbey, and to 
ne since appear to have been) in committee, order such steps to be taken as in your Majesty's 
anc 





one or more of the obnoxious Bills now judgment may be best calculated to preserve and 
pending become law, unless public opinion be, worthily perpetuate these venerable and deeply 
speedily brought to bear against the threatened | interesting memorials of past sovereigns. 

perpetuation of the water monopoly, and in| 
favour of pure hill-top water, with consolidated 
arrangements for its delivery and removal, at a| 
large reduction of existing rates. 


The following is a list of the new council 
and office-bearers. 


President.—Earl de Grey. 
Vice-Presidents.—T. L. Donaldson, W. 8. In- 

= = i'man, D. Mocatta. 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE! Honorary Secretaries.—J. J. Scoles, C. € 
INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. | Nelson. 


Tie annus! mesing was held on Monday, diary Mendes of Covers, Bs Bs 


che 3rd, at eight o’clock, to receive the report | J. T. Knowles, R. W. Mylne, J. W. Papworth, 
of the council on the state of the property and jy Roberts, E. ‘Woodthorpe. 
affairs of the Institute. Professor Cockerell |  “4yditors.—J. H. Good, jun. Fellow; James 
took the chair. | Fergusson, Associate. 

The Institute now consists of 122 fellows, | 
19 honorary fellows, 15 honorary members, ins : 
85 honorary and corresponding members, and THE OLD WATER-COLOUR GALLERY. 
103 associates. The report, amongst other; Tie collection now exhibiting by th: 
things, stated that,— Society of Painters in Water-colours, at Pa! 

‘‘The committee appointed to enquire for more mall ast, w very excellent, all the near yen 
suitable apartments have not been unoccupied being in full force. The frequenters of oe 
during the last twelve months, and they have en- gallery know so well what they will see when 
deavoured fully and fairly to investigate the eligi- they hear the artists’ names, that description 
bility of several offers and suggestions that have is scarcely necessary. Mr. Copley Fielding 
been laid before them; but the council regret that has his usual large number of landscapes ané 
no proposition has yet been made which they can sea-pieces, many of them of great beauty. Mr. 
lay before the members of the Institute for consi- John Lewis exhibits an extraordinary piece 0! 
deration. ; manipulation, “The Arab Scribe” (13) 

The s cond committee formed to consider and second only, in this respect, to his “ Hhareem 
epeeen: he Speen Rae Seen ae last year. Mr. W. Callow has advance: 


duced by Lord Seymour, H.M.’s First Commis- : . . ‘ ‘tectural 
sioner of Woods and Works, devoted much time considerably in the delineation of architectur: 


= “ " * 9 te @ 
and attention to obtain the opinion of the Insti-. subjects. Branwhite’s * Frozen Ford” =e 
tute generally on the subject, as desired by his wonderful work ; and Bentley, Gastineas, 
lordship. Their report was considered and adopted Duncan, V. Bartholomew, and D. Cox, sah 
at a special general meeting, and subsequently fur- | all good specimens of their respective styles. 
warded to Lord Seymour in the shape of an inter- 38, “View of the Temple of Neptune, 
leaved copy of the Bill, with remarks and proposed Pxstum,” by A. Glennie; 60, “ Lake 0 
alterations. Como,” by ‘I’. M. Richardson; “ The South 
Several questions affecting professional practice, | Aisle of Rouen Cathedral” (188), and “The 
laid before the council by individual members, have ere of Thun.” both by W C. Smith, a 
| been, it is believed, satisfactorily answered, by | fs ee y H as Fruit anil 
reference to the mass of useful information in MS. | — weir pee : t endorse 
on the subject, which a committee some time since Flowers beat Nature, mth ntem- 
collected and arranged. The subject of Competition the great admiration of come of deals 
has again been brought under their notice by a| poraties for his “ Village Pet. 
kindred society, with a proposition to lay down 
| stringent regulations for its management. The r,¢ he 
opinions of the Institute have long been in the ApvErRTISING Arcurrects.— We find the 
| hands of members in a printed form, and strict. following in an American newspaper piherw 
attention to the recommendation so put forth W. Priest, M.A. Architect, having determine 
would, the council conceive, tend more to prevent to confine his practice to a few kinds of build- 
| the abuses complained of, than any attempt at com- ings devotes particalar attention to the pres 
|pulsory enactment. In whatever shape this and -d - fd - ns and working drawings !°" 
| like matters may come before the executive of the | — = —— d j hile using one genera 
| Institute, their plain duty lies in the strict endea- | country eb Were d ap fa s work that 
| vour to carry out unreservedly and unflinchingly | Sle» makes it his study, im every 


- : is design © 
| the object set forth in section 1 of the bye-laws— he undertakes, to accommodate pee pear 
] ex: 











of practice in the Profession. as well as to the extent of the propose 
| The financial position of the affairs of the Insti- | penditure.” 
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etapa AT y ’ . o: 
S<HIBITION OF DRAWINGS BY 

om AMATEURS. 
ue gallery at 12, Pall Mall, is again opened, 
css a caliente of drawings and sketches by | 


,in the centre of the front. We are of opinion, on | many respects a useful work, is far behind the wants 
this head, that the northern wing is of the length of the present day. It is confined exclusively to 
originally intended for each side of the centre, and’ Roman and Italian architecture; but it does not 
that it was, in execution, lengthened out on the 'embrace the history even of these branches, nor 

ses ae fear then 300 southern side for the acquisition of more room | does it contain a word on the sciences connected 
amateur artists, containing hibi Ricana! Certainly the southern wing is rather later, andthere | with construction. The details, therefore, not 
original productions by 109 exnl ape ‘ rtd is a carelessness about the detail which would seem | being sufficiently carried out, and many essential 
of them are very beautiful works, and might to indicate that the burgomaster of the day found | branches being entirely omitted, the work is not 
make some professionals look to their laurels. | there was not enough space for the offices, and that, | so generally useful as its name would imply. From 
We have a remembrance of some one SayINg | coute qui coute, he was determined to supply them. | these authorities, and many othe rs, besides his own 
in a farce, —‘ Amateur ! ah, that means ims | The proportions of the front would clearly have | resources, the author of this Encyclopedia has 
soto.” but this exhibition contradicts the been more congenial to the style, had the southern | endeavoured to compress within the limits of one 
definition. The ladies take the lead, indie. ane been restricted . ~ ae eoanet of bays as a eg all 7 know- 
putably, and though gallantry would avoid | ¢ e northern. As hs e building stands exeouted, le ge indispensable to the student and amateur ; 
pest ‘n such a case, We may mention | “king one of the bays on the northern side as a and he even ventures to indulge the belief that it 
comparisons In - “ measuring unit, we have three measuring the central | will be found to contain information which the ex- 


striking productions (18 ” 
pre = yretynay distance.” er space for the tower, ten for the north wing, and | perienced professor may have overlooked. 
“R ap es, wi J, , 


: =e ( . 1 - op ie ogee 
others, by Mrs. Bridgman Simpson ; (48) “La — pte. se hae of te aol That this ig really the case, we bear willing 
Cava,” by Mrs. Davidson ; (142) Con- | thirteen ; to the top of the spire, thirty-three. The testimony. We have now had several years 
vent of Amalfi,” and others, by Miss Blake ; tracery on the spire is very elegant, and is pierced €Xperience of the book, and can say there is 
Miss Brereton’s “St. Mary’s Church, Bever- | throughout. It is 406 feet high, and crowned with | nO work to which we refer with greater cer- 
ley 2? (86) a female head by Miss Louisa a copper gilt colossal statue of St. Michael, the tainty of finding what we want. Of course it 
Percival; several by Mrs. Salvin, Miss Emma’ patron of the city, 18 feet high, which is so well has its weak places, and in the first edition the 
Seymour, Miss Houlton, and others. balanced npon the pivot on which it stands, that it weakest of these was in respect of Guthic 

This exhibition was a happy idea, and can is susceptible of motion with a very gentle wind. architecture, The appendix in the new edition 
scarcely fail to promote the cultivation of the The interior of the edifice basa quadrangular court, is intended to caer this, and will be found 
arts in families. The gentleman to whom it is ith two modern fountains, statues of river gods valuable, especially in a constructional pvint 
due has long sinee eatitled himself to the “ih reeds and vases, as usual in such cases. of view; but Pointed architecture is not the 
thanks of the public by his disinterested efforts All who have visited Louvain will remember author’s réle: all his studies and all his pre- 
in the cause of art, Ags to the financial results the ‘Town-hall there, one of the most interest- judices lead him the other way. We are 
of the exhibition, the catalogue says,—‘‘ The ing structures of its kind that can be found. forced to regret, too, throughout the book, the 
large amount which was expended last year Fig. 4 shows the upper part of one end of it. want of any generous recognition of the 
beyond the receipts derived from the visitors It was commenced in 1448, but not cumpleted labours of contemperaries, an omission which 
to this gallery precludes the probable expecta- till 1493. in some eases amounts to injustice. 
tion, or even the hope, of any surplus at pre-| + The facade towards the Place extends rather The body of the work, we should say, is 
sent to be rendered available for the advantage more than the height, and is pierced with twenty- the same as in the first issue: it is probably 
of art: the promoters of this design, however, eight windows and two doorways, being ten open- stereotyped. In a future edition, the revision 
feel assured that the time is not far distant ings in each story, the spaces between the windows of some parts will be desirable. The author’s 
when, in addition to the many other important being decorated with canopies and groups of small views on drainage, which brought on him 
results of these periodical exhibitions, by their , figures from the Old Testament, some whereof are some abuse and probably pecuniary loss, 
means a fund may be realised, to be employed "ther licentious. This charming edifice, which, in would seem to remain the same. A recent 
for the advancement of that desirable object.” it delicate rich tracery, had suffered —_ from ' discussion amongst the civil engineers shows 
Uur readers should aid in bringing this about. oo and the elements, when we last saw it, four or 114+ there are still others of his opinion.* 

ve years since, bad at the joint expense of the town Notwith ding flaws, the “E ] dia” 
and government undergone a complete renovation. . * otwithetanding Saws, the a rl - 
veesais  auaewean 7 . This had, stone by stone, been effected with great 'S indispensable for all who are engaged in the 
THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ARCHI- | care and artistic skill by a M. Goyers, and reli- Study or practice of architecture ; and if there 
TECTURE, | wi i ; ork b tudent who can only afford himself one 
| giously accurate it appears to be. The new work Y€ a Studen c y € 

lie second edition of Mr. Gwilt’s “ Ency- has been saturated with oil: it is executed in very book, this is the volume he must buy. 
clopedia of Architecture,” recently published soft stone, which hardens with exposure to the air.”’ 
by Messrs. Longman, Brown, and Co. con-| Its appearance was not at all improved by = 
tains an appendix of forty pages on Pointed the application of the oil. When we last saw ST. THOMAS CHARTERHOUSE SCHOOLS 
architecture, not in the first edition. This con- it, it looked very much like painted compo. GOSWELL STREET. 
sists of five sections, viz.—1. General remarks In connection with the Belgic town-halls, Tue foundation-stone of these schools was 
on Pointed architecture in relation to its sym- we may quote the curious rebus of the Canon laid on Wednesday, 28th April, by the 
metry and stability; 2. Different periods of Charles de Bovelles, in which the date of the Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G.—the last school 
the art, and Flamboyant style; 3. Pendants; Hdétel de Ville at St. Quentin is facetiously grant of his administration having been made 
t. Vaulting; and 5. Shafts. In this last sec- given:— to this institution. The building will consist 
tion are given some remarks on windows, syM- p4n mouton et de cing chevaux of a basement and three other stories. 
bols, and on the secular architecture of France, Toutes les tétes prendrey . M.cccce The front part of the basement will be occu- 
from which we take the accompanying engrav- ft 4 icelles, sans nuls travaux, pied as akitchen and laundry, and, with the 
ings, as examples of the manner in which the [a queue d’un veau joindrez . . . Vv vaults under the street, will form an industrial 
Wors is illustrated. Fig. 1 is the portail of Et au bout adjouterez department for teaching girls household duties. 
the Palace of the Dukes of Lorraine, at Nancy, Tous les quatre pieds d’unechatte . . mit The back part will be a play-room. 
the date of which is called 1476. It is much | Rassembiez, et vous apprendrez The front rooms of the ground and one- 
more “debased” than works of the same’ er _ pair stories will be school-rooms for 195 girls. 
period in England. The author says— L’an de ma fagon et ma date meccceviit1—1509. © "Phe back room of the ground story will be 
Mr. Gwilt’s “ Encyclopedia” contains an an industrial room for the instruction of 173 


“The shell-sculptured gable, wi 
scul gable, with the candelabra. |. : my eee 
aped ornaments bounding it, exhibit in an inte- Immense amount of information very clearly boys in different trades. 











8 
‘sting way the contention between the past and arranged and indexed. ‘‘An attempt to pro- The back room of the one-pair will be a 
Svaing styles. In the baleons the Flamboyant duce a complete body of architecture,” says the school for 250 infants, and the top story 
, \s it place, and the foliations of the principal author in his preface (and we quote the passage throughout will be occupied as school-rooms 
ies — the reigning pointed arch are inverted, because it will bring under the notice of our for 366 boys. ee ; 
in their eee ee in which the trefoils are younger readers several works which they Altogether, the building will accommodate 
bitely laeece e position. The finials are inordi- oucht to know), he upwards of 1,000 children. 
tor ha {Sts and the elliptical form of the arch : ' io 3 cele.| Except the basement, the stories will be 
vor sack, na step beyond Reap we call the ‘ — “  Aseang on Btn 15 feet high in the clear. The floors will be 
f great interest « very respect me example is one brated work, °L: a ae eee ; . , constructed with wrought-iron girders, and 
; and those persons who do not embodied all that relates to the construction o elfow heick arches, and covered with metallic 
Se of an ee of styles, must, at least, buildings. a sr oe rg nena ee ’ covere h metallic 
““nut that it is highly pictaresque.’’ tecture’), has published some admirable rules on /@¥4. , . 
The as ‘buna Cl t Paris pons and on the graphic portion of the art. . The omer “oe - on = the 
ompleted at the 1 of the fi -luny at Faris, | ebrun (*Théoried Architecture’) has treated onthe facings will be of red bricks. e architect is 
the 5 ba of the fifteenth century, philosophy of the equilibrium, if it may be so called, Mr. Robert Hesketh. 

mixture of ame caaracter, but has less inter- of the orders. The ‘ Encyclopédie Méthodique 
by F re oF styles, A portion of it is represented contains, under various heads, some invaluable de- 


a 


is of 








ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 


Jy fio. 9 . 

2 RHR. 2, tached essays, many of which, however, suffer from . pets 
Fig. 3 re :, : ‘ a iginally — be annual general meeting of this society 
uc, Tepresents the Hotel de Ville at want of the illustrative plates which were originally - : 

Bruss, 's, one of the most admirable adapta- Projected as an appendage to them. AN these, will be held on 10th May, to receive the report 


tions of the Poi ’ , wi rs in the French language, might, indeed, of the committee on the general affairs of the 
ree rey hal _ a eo — into a valuable text-book for the archi- society, when a proposal will be made to the 
picted in 1445, ee a4 sdkecat! tect ; but no such attempt has hitherto been made. members respecting the Cyclopedia. It is to 
“The Neither in Germany nor in Italy has amy complete be hoped there will be a good attendance. 

the d ~ whole of the tower seems rather later than work of the kind appeared. In the English, as in 
with the te given, which accords well enough other languages, there are doubtless several a . * On this ccsasion pi odosien, on the ezotoms of back 

H . sae . ° > . 3 € y . yt 7 >. 4 @rbai smooth- 
ooked into pein eng Te baie ~ gto have ir eget pon eg thay his Hay oe ates a saan po Rog ype om i oemantoy a" 
Correctness, Gen ‘of th er, admit us to loubt its not to e sam : ) bli shed what he called ‘A Mr. Hawksley denied the correctness of the experiments 
etample ie e puzzles attending this Ware (London, folio) publis hed what ‘4 on the flow of water through pipes, published by the 

ve ls, why the tower and spire do not stand Complete Body of Architecture.’ This, though in Board of Health. 
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DOMESTIC BUILDINGS IN FRANCE AND BELGIUM. 








Fig. 1.—PALACE OF THE DU KES OF LORRAINE 


NAN 


Fic. 3.—HOTEL DE VILLE, BRUSSELS. 





saz = 
Fic. 2—HOTEL DE CLUNY, PARIS. 





Fig. 4—HOTEL DE VILLE, LOUVAIN. 
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LUNATIC ASYLUM, ABERGAVENNY.— Messrs. Futtsames anp Water, ARCHITECTS. 
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1} SYLUM FOR THE COUNTIES 
LUNATIONMOUTH HEREFORD, BRECK. 
NOCK, AND RADNOR. 
xp are a view and plan of the Aber- 
natic Asylura, erected from the 
designs of Mesers. Fulljames and Waller, 
architects. With the exception of a few in- 
ternal fittings and the erection of the lodge, this 
building is now completed, and partly occupied 
by patients. ‘The plan is linear with receding 
wings, a form said to be peculiarly adapted to 
the nature of the ground and aspect. The 
general arrangement of the first floor of the 
wards is similar to that in the ground floor : 
over the entrance-hall, committee-room, and 
superintendent’s sitting-room, is a large chapel, 
with chaplain’s-room attached ; the rest of this 
joor is used for bed-rooms for the superin- 
tendent and matron, and for the officers and 
servants of the Institution. There is accom- 
modation for 250 patients, 125 of each sex. 
The offices are built large enough for any 
fnture extensions of the building. The Asylum 
is situated in a large tract of land, which is 





ANNE 
gavenny Lu 


being ornamentally laid out and cultivated for but unfortunately our local authority, the | 
: Our artist has Chronicle, does not provide us with any thing | 


the use of the Institution. 
taken a little liberty with the foreground. The 


THE BUILDER. 


land Bradford railway; another over the canal, 
‘with viaduct therefrom to the one over the 
River Aire, making a continuous length of 
tubular girder bridge of 420 feet. Messrs. 
Lockwood and Mawson are the architects. 
Birmingham.—Aston Park.—Yhe value of 
this hitherto rural property appears to be de- 
| veloping itself. Ata sale during the last week, 
| nearly five acres were offered in twenty-eight 


suitable lots, and realized about 7,000/. The | 


| prices per square yard for the general lots 


ranged, a correspondent states, at 5s., 5s. 3d., | 


5s.6d., 5s. 9d., 6s, 3d.,68.6d.,7s.,78. 1d.,7s. Sd., 
and 8s. 6d. while for two corner lots 9s. 9d. 
er 12s, 3d. per square yard respectively were 
paid, 

| Dover.—At a recent sale of property in 
| Seventeen lots, which realized 2,784/. odd, lot 
one consisting of 14 feet frontage, with build- | 
| ings on it, says the local Chronicle, not worth 


‘the cost of pulling down, realised nearly 291. | 
the lots were! 


per foot frontage. Amongst 
‘various leasehold and freehold tenements, 
realising sums varying from 100/. to 460/.; 


like tangible details. A Dover pavement bond | 
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Meifod.—At Port Robert, parish of Meiford, 
Montgomeryshire, says the Shrewsbury Chro- 
nicle, the first stone of a church was laid on 
Friday week, by the Countess of Powis. The 
architect is Mr. R. K. Penson, of Oswestry. This 
is the first of three churches, with schools, to 
be erected in this district; a second being to 
be built at Pont Dolanog, and a third at Pont 
Llogell. 

Carnarvon.—The Government have agreed 
to give 6,000/. for the purpose of blasting the 
Swelly-rocks, so as to improve the harbour. 
On the announcement being made, a good deal 
of powder that might have made the nucleus 
of a local supply, and have gone a good way 
in blasting, independent of the Government, 
was wasted in “a continuous discharge of artil- 
lery kept up from Porth-y-Aur.” 

Wenlock.—The foundation stone of a corn 
market and reading-room was laid here on 
Wednesday week, by Miss Wayne, in honour 
of the nuptials of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 
M.P. who gave the site. The style of the 
building will be that of James I. and it will 
occupy an area of 70 feet by 44 feet. The 
ground floor will form the corn-exchange, 
which will be opened in front by four stone 





estimated cost of the building alone was for 100/, bearing interest at 4 per cent. per/| arches, protected by iron railing. At the back 
95,0001. which amount, we understand, will annum, brought 101/. and the shares in the will be a large stone staircase, the Librarian’s 


he exceeded. : 
The references will explain the plan. 


GENERAL REFERENCES. 


A Entrance-hall. 

B Committee-room. 

C Superintendent’s Sitting-room. 

D Matron’s. 

E Visiting-room. 

F Stores. 

G Surgery. 

Hf Clerks’-room. 

I Steward’s-rooms. 

K Kitchen. 

L. Servants’-hall. 

M Pantry. 

N Dairy and Larder. 

QO Scullery. 

P Boiler and Engine-house. 

Q Bake-house. 

R Brew-house. 

S Laundry. 

T Wash-house. 

U Wash-house for foul Linen. 

V Coals and Wood. 

W Work-rooms. 

X Sorting-room. 

Y Carpenters’ Shop. 

Z Gas-works and Smithy. 
WARDS. 

1 Corridor. 

2 Day-room. 

5 Attendants’-room. 

1 Associated Sleeping-room. 

) Single. 

§ Padded-room. 

7 Lavatory and Water-closet. 

8 Baths. 

9 Stores and Seulleries. 

10 Sweetening-rooms. 

11 Low Passage of Communication. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 
. Saltaire—Tenders have been received for 
hrst and second contracts for woodwork re- 
quired in the erection of mill, warehouse, and 
weaving sheds, &c, at Saltaire, for Mr. Titus 


Sait, 


Carpenters’ work. Sashes. 

Neil 4 . & 2. s. d. 
Nell \accepted)5,989 6 @ .. 1,690 0 0 
Pickard and) . — i 

Orden Pola we xs izan 6 @ 
— otusiens 6,270 0 0 .. 1,497 9 0 
i --6,728 17° 83 2. 1,695 19 94 
‘tulands....6,840 @ O(accepted)1,394 0 0 


_ = is to be fireproof, 540 feet long by 56 
< ray and six stories high. The warehouse 
eeadae ir a seven stories high; and the 
yards o Sheds to cover 10,000 superficial 
yards, The chief part of the work to be fire- 


Proof, This establishment, when complete, will | 


be one of the | 
to the mill, 


ry sare to erect this year accommodation for 
nied ee in the shape of six or seven 
baths and cue a chapel, market-place, 
sennee.ad ashhouse, lecture-room, &c. with 
; 4 superior class for the overlookers 

horoughly drained and 


waa Managers,—all t 
e LA 
ntilated. The road down to the works in- 


Cludes three bridges, and one over the Leeds 


argest in England. In addition 


warehonse, and works, it is con- | 


| Dover Gas Light Company, and the Water- | 


residence, and the corn-exchange quadrangle ; 


| works connected therewith, fetched 71/. 10s./ and the arches at the back will be glazed, with 


| and 72i, each. 


with a required capital of 4,000/. more than 
a motety of which has already been subscribed, | 
for the purpose of furnishing a cheap and | 
/ample supply of water to this place. | 
| Devonport.—The tenders for contracts to | 
/construct the mew market here were as fol- | 
| lows :—Mr. Clift, 17,9144. 7s. 7d.; May and! 


| Greenwood, 18,528/. 128. 11d.; Roberts and| 


| folding doors opening onthe quadrangle. The 
Willenhall.—A company has been started, | 


exchange will be 15 feet high. On the first 
floor will be a reading-room, 42 feet 6 inches 
by 24 feet, and 14 feet high, and a small room 
for geological and other specimens. Mr. S. 
Pountney Smith, of Shrewsbury, is the archi- 
tect. 

Bilston.—The local gas works and mains 
are to be enlarged at a cost of about 3,0001. so 
as to enable the company to manufacture and 


Co.18,5741.; Hoskyn and Co. 19,987/.15s. 11d.; | distribute twenty million cubic feet of gas per 


/Thomas Perkins, 20,9834. 2s. The lowest | 
;tender (Mr. Clift’s) was accepted, and the | 
| Necessary arrangements for carrying out the | 
| plans will be proceeded with as soon as pos- | 
| sible. 


| Risea.—The ancient church of this secluded | 


| parish, says the Cardiff Guardian, having fallen | 
|into decay, it has been determined to rebuild 
iit, and the old edifice having been removed, | 
the foundation-stone of a new one was laid on 
| Thursday week by Lady Morgan, of Tredegar 
Park. ‘The new church is to be in the Early 
| Decorated style of thirteenth century, and will, 
'when completed, consist of a nave, chancel, 
| two aisles, and a tower at the south-east corner. 
Its length, from east to west, will be 80 feet, 
|and its extreme width, 50 feet. The height of | 
the walls to the plate inside will be 22 feet, and 
'to the ridge, 45 feet. The spire will form a 
‘prominent object in the landscape, as it is to 
be 96 feet high. Accommodation will be pro- 
'vided for 450 persons, half the sittings free. | 
| The former church could only seat 110 persons. 
|The estimated cost is 1,800/. of which 800/. 
have been voluntarily contributed. In making 
|the excavations for the foundation, it seems, 
‘the workmen came to some remarkable 
| Roman concrete, and to a brick which bore 
|marks showing it had been made in the reign 
of Augustus Cesar. A skeleton was also found 
‘with the remains of a rosary attached to the 
/neck-bones. 
| St. Dogmeli’s—On Thursday in week before 
last, according to the Cambrian, the new church 
at St. Dogmell’s, county of Pembroke, was 
/reopened. It adjoins the ruins of the ancient 
‘abbey of St. Dogmell’s. Mr. Ashpitel furnished 
‘the design of the edifice, which consists of a 
inave of five bays, with a couplet of lancets at 
‘the west end, with jaumb-shafts and hood 
'mouldings. On the north side is a small 
vestry. The several dimensions are,—nave, 
77 feet by 26 feet 6 inches; chancel, 34 feet 
6 inches by 18 feet. The western gable is | 
surmounted by an ornamental bell-turret. The 
east window is filled with glass, of a design by 
Mr. Bell, of Bristol. ‘The pulpit is of stone, 
and the reading-desk of wood. ‘The seats are) 
of simple design, and are all open. The build- 
ing was contracted for and executed by Messrs. 
John Davies and John Thomas, of Llechryd, | 
near Cardigan. About 50/. of the cost still) 
remain unprovided for. 





‘rate tenders for 


annum. In proposing the measure, the man- 
ager said that “the enlargement of the works 
would ensure a remunerating profit, as well as 
benefit the consumers, by giving them a purer 
gas, which would lead to its more general in- 
troduction into private houses;” and one of 
the shareholders remarked that “ the proposed 
improvements might possibly diminish their 
dividend for the next year or two, but he was 


| satisfied that ultimately the increased outlay 
‘would pay them very handsomely, and he did 
not think they should be at all justified in re- 


sisting the outlay merely for the sake of main- 


taining a dividend of eight per cent. (which was 
'a most unreasonable rate of interest in these 
| days, even with Californian gold).” 


Liverpool.—The application of the Baths’ 
Committee for 5,000 square yards of land at 
the end of the north docks, for erecting appa- 


'ratus to pump salt water, has been refused by 


the dock committee.— Liverpool Times. 
Otley.—A stained glass window has been 


| put into the east portion of the chancel of the 


parish church at a cost of 150/. In the centre 
is a figure of our Saviour, having on his right 
Matthew and Mark, and on the left the other 
two evangelists. 

Doncaster.—It is intended to fill another 
window in the parish church with stained 
glass, in this case to the memory of Mr. T. S. 
Foreman. —— A small hospital, to be called St. 
James’s Hospital, is about to be erected by Dr. 
Dunn, at his own cost, on a site presented by 
Mr. F. W. Fisher, at the junction of Cleveland- 
street and St. Sepulchre-gate, in this town. 
The plans havebeen prepared by Mr. Haughton, 
architect. On the ground floor it is proposed to 
have a casualty ward for four beds,rvoms for the 
surgeon and matron, kitchens, &c. On the 
second floor there will be a fever ward also for 
four beds, together with sleeping apartments 
for the surgeon, matron, and servant, and a 
bath-room. ; 

Hull.—The plans for the new synagogue In 
this town, sent in by Mr. W. D. Keyworth, 
architect, having been approved, the building 


‘committee, after consideration of the nume- 


rous contracts sent in, decided to select sepa- 
the different works. The 
building will be plain, with a gallery at the 
west end. The style of the interior will be 
Grecian, and the fittings of oak. From pecu- 


liarity of site, the synagogue will have an 
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extensive lantern glazed with large sheets of 
ground plate glass. It is intended, also, to 
have a large school-room attached. 
Grantham.—The mayor has been exerting 
himself to induce the two rival Corn Exchange 
committees to amalgamate, but without suc- 
cess. ‘The promoters of the proposed building 
in the Market-place were willing, but the 
other committee declined, alleging that all 
their shares were taken, and their project pro- 
gressing favourably. They have entered on 
the site in Elmer-street, and sold by auction 
some of the old building materials purchased 
with the ground. The market-place com- 
mittee have resolved to forward their scheme, 
and have appointed ten directors. A drawing 
of the intended building has been exhibited. 
It is said to be “a fine and imposing edifice.” 
Eamout-bridge.—Lord Brougham has com- 


menced collecting materials for the purpose of 


building “‘a splendid gymnasium” in a suit- 
able field at the village of Eamont-bridge, in 
Westmoreland, a great part of which will be 
of glass, after the fashion of the “ Crystal 
Palace.” It is not known whether his lord- 
ship will throw the gymnasium open to the 
public, or whether it is intended exclusively 
for his own family and visitors when at 
Brougham Hall. 

Newcastle and Gateshead.—It is the inten- 
tion of the Union Gas Company to reduce the 
price of gas from 4s, 6d, to 4s. per 1,000 cubic 


feet, to commence from the Ist of August | 
next. We hope to be enabled, ere long, to} 


announce further reductions, by which the 


probability of competition will be materially | 
A sum of 15,000/. bas been contributed, and | 


diminished. — Gateshead Observer. 

Stairhaven. — We understand, says the 
Galloway Advertiser, that the Earl of Stair 
has contracted for an addition to this useful 
harbour in the bay of Luce, at an expense of 
about 1,000/. The effect of this harbour has 


already been much felt in reducing the price of 


lime, slates, coals, &c. at Glenluce, and else- 
where in that neighbourhood. 





ARCHITECTURE IN CHINA. 

Do not imagine, fastidious reader, that I am 
about to inflict upon you a profound essay on 
the architecture of that ancient people whose 
monarchs have claimed such intimate relation- 
ship to the heavenly bodies, nor even to sug- 
gest so much as the modern application of the 
spire and lattice-work so much in favour in 
the celestial empire. Vitruvius forbid. The 
days are? past of such monstrosities: we are 
grown wiser now. Grecian art and Antipodean 
extravagance are alike discarded, and have 
given place to confusion. No, it is not of that 
I wish to speak, but merely to make an ob- 
servation on a customin China. The remark- 
able uniformity of all edifices in that region 
has been observed by every traveller: go 
where you will, the convex roof, trellis work, 
and octagonal door eternally presents itself, 
with scarcely any variation. “The natives have 
been accused of servile copyism and lack of 


invention, but it has been found that this! 
monotony is not to be attributed to the dis- | 


ciples of Fo-Hi (who would probably make 
as good architects as the English at least), but 
to the restrictions of certain laws or Building 
Acts which define the class and style of house 
for every grade with studied exactness, These 
laws are strictly enforced by officers who, as 
Mr. Bury observes, “ may he | 


are more extended than those who hold that 
office in our land, and their injunctions are 
more diflicult of evasion. ‘The restrictions of 
our Building Act, and the decision of the 
official referees may, by a little dexterous 
manceuvring, be set at defiance; but it is not 
so with the barbarians, Now, I conceive that 
this institution is worthy of imitation in our en- 
lightened nation, and would be productive of 
much benefit to architecture, at least one 
branch of it. Were this Chinese functionary 
in existence here, we might hope to see taste 
less outraged than it is at present in villa 
residences and similar absurdities that dis- 


figure our suburbs. A man’s purse would 
not then allow 


roperly desig- | 
nated district surveyors,” only that their powers | 


him to transgress all rule and| M 
precedent, pile Pelion on Ossa, or the Par- | t 


|thenon on the Elizabethan style, or improve 


‘ancient edifices, and convert them to his own 
| purpose, and produce architectural abortions 
‘half Bucephalus, half Rosinante. When fashion 
in days of yore was even more blindly followed 
than she is now, and all sorts of excesses were 
perpetrated by her infatuated disciples, Go- 
vernment, warned by the past, and foreseeing 
the evils that must ensue, wisely checked the 
extravagant passion in dress by restricting the 
length of the boot-toe, and enjoining that no 
man under a knight should wear a tunic that 


| did not cover his hips, and similar wholesome | 


‘enactments, which were enforced by heavy 
‘penalties. Now, though I wiil not go so far 


as to desire the adoption of such arbitrary | 
measures, I think that some similar regulations | 


would be serviceable to check the errors of 
ignorance and caprice in building now-a-days. 
Why should an individual be permitted to 


mar our public ways, and shock the sensi-| 


bilities of every man of taste as it 1s done 


wherever you turn? If a person has a passion | 
for hideous structures, the world is wide, let) 


him go to Australia, Tartary, the mountains of 


the moon—but let him not remain in Britain | 


to spread his noxious distemper, and make us 
the jest and laughing-stock of our neighbours. 
| PALLADIO SECUNDUS, 





IRISH ARCHITECTURAL AND ARTISTIC 
DOINGS. 

Tue Munster Exhibition is to open on the 

10th of June, and will be inspected by the 

Lord Lieutenant, who has become the patron. 


the alterations and additions which are being 
made to the Corn Exchange are progressing, 


and will shortly be complete. This building, | 


which the trustees have placed at the disposal 
of the managing committee (with the grounds 
attached) inclose an area of five acres. ‘The 
northern hall is 85 feet by 86 feet, leading to a 
| gallery 320 feet long by 30 feet wide, lighted 
| from above. 
The Lords of the Treasury have agreed to 
ask Parliament for a grant of 26,000/. for the 
erection of a new custom-house at Belfast. 
| Sisters of Mercy at Ballinrobe. 
Extensive municipal improvements are in- 
itended by the present corporation of Dublin. 
Carlisle-bridge is to be widened, the pathways 
|of Sackville-street are to be increased to 
| 25 feet in width (like the Boulevards of Paris), 


| a new line of street is to be opened from the | 
terminus of the Midland Great Western Rail- | 


| way, the King’s inns, and Town-hall barracks, 
to Richmond-bridge and the Four Courts. The 
| grand jury have taken up the subject warmly, 
and this latter change is most desirable, as the 
| approaches to the Galway terminus are not by 
'any means adequate to the traffic of the line, 
which is likely to become one of the most im- 
portant in the kingdom. 

The Roman Catholic church of Adare, 
county of Limerick, is being improved and 
enlarged at an outlay of about 1,000/. to which 
expenditure the Earl of Dunraven was the 
principal contributor. The new portions are 
in the Early English style : the venerable look- 

ing tower of the old church still stands. The 

| site is in the vicinity of the Earl of Dunraven’s 
demesne, which contains many interesting and 
extensive ruins, Alterations and additions 
have been made to the castle. 

The Waterford and Limerick line has been 


| 


opened as far as Clonmel. A special engine, | 


guided by Mr. Hemans, engineer-in-chief, and 
| decorated with flags, brought a first-class 
| carriage, containing some of the directors, 
jand traversed the line. 
| contractor. 

| The foundation-stone of a new Roman 
| Catholic church has been Jaid at Ballinasloe, 
the drawings being furnished by Mr. J. J. 
| McCarthy, architect. 

| The Dublin and Belfast Junction line is ex- 
pected to be opened on the 10th of May (with 
|exception of the Boyne Viaduct). A trial trip 
_has taken place with satisfactory result. 

The Irish Ballast Board have declared 
Messrs. Crowe, of Dublin, contractors for 
|the erection of two new lighthouses on the 
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Islands of Arran, one on the north and th 
other on Brannick Island. The lantern f 
the former will be 100 feet, and that of th 
latter 88 feet above the rock. The cost of 
construction will be about 10,000/, and the 
will occupy about two years in building. ‘ye 
plans have been furnished by Mr, 
Halpin, C.E. and have received the san 
the Trinity Board in London, 


George 
Clion of 








A new convent is to be erected for the’ 


Mr. Dargan is the. 


EXTENSION OF THE BUILDERS’ 
BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 

| Whur a view of extending the operations of 
| this Institution, a meeting was arranged by 
Mr. Joseph Bird with the principal builders of 
Brighton, invited by him to dine with a depu- 
tation of the committee from London, who 
volunteered their co-operation on the occasion 
and this took place at the New Ship Hotel . 
the 21st ult, 

The chairman, Mr. Higgs, entered into g 
detail of the objects for which the institution 
was formed, from its origin in 1847 to the 
present time, and concluded by suggesting 
that a committee should be formed by the 
builders of Brighton, 

Mr. G. Cheeseman, jun. stated that he con- 
‘ceived the builders of Brighton to be honoured 
by the invitation, and gave his cordial adhesion 
to the rules and regulations of th» society, 
believing the institution was founded for the 
benefit of the needy and unfortunate. ‘The 
high constable, Mr. Beedham also addressed 
the meeting, assuring them of his hearty co- 
operation with the object they had in view; 
that he had always taken an interest in the 
welfare of the institution, and would use all 
his best energies to further its prosperity. 
After various addresses, the business was con- 
cluded by appointing Mr. George Maynard, 
hon, sec. for the Brighton committee. 


| 
mens 
| RECOVERY OF SURVEYORS’ FEES. 
| In the Whitechapel County Court recently, an 
| action was brought by Mr. John Barnett, surveyor, 
to recover 32/. 5s. of Mr. J. H. Dew, builder. It 
appeared that Messrs. Sewell and Fox, solicitors to 
the trustees of an estate, called Cookson’s estate, 
let on building leases various portions of the estate, 
and appointed the plaintiff as surveyor to that 
portion leased to the defendant. There were 
seventy-two houses on this portion of the estate, 
for which plaintiff was to receive 1/, 10s. for his 
services as surveyor, upon each house, as soon as 
it was covered in. Mr. Barnett had at various 
times been so paid. 
| Mr. Barnett said he was engaged by Messrs. Fox 
‘and Sewell, and afterwards by Mr. Dew and his 
| partner, Mr. Blencairn. (Here a draft of an agree- 
| ment was objected to on account of its being un- 
|stamped.) This was in 1848; and as the works 
| progressed, it became necessary to raise funds to 
‘complete the houses. The defendants applied to 
|him to make a report for that purpose, which 
he did, and upon that report they raised a cons 
derable sum. For this he charged five guineas. 
'He had received money for his services from 
| Messrs. Dew and Blencairn, and afterwards from 
the defendant alone. Always considered the wo" 
|} and not the lessor had to pay the surveyor, although 
the lessor nominated the surveyor. _— oa 
Cross-examined by Mr. Birnie.—Never receive 
a letter of which this is, as you say, the copy- Has 
no such letter, dated 12th March, 1850, ae 
my services were no longer required. Had _ 
Mr. Chorner, thetrustee, had sold the estate. Saw 
it advertised for sale in February, 1850. pene 
bers selling a piece of ground to the Metropolitan 
Building Society, and the society threatening a 
proceedings for the sale against the defendant. a 
settled the dispute to prevent a law-suit. : 
never warned off the ground or requested to £9 as 
Mr. George Dew said his brother was npr 
| with the idea that he, witness, had been overpaid. 
"There were five streets. Did not claim the fees 
until the houses were covered in. call 
Mr. W. Blencairn, builder, said, in conjuncto! 
with Mr. Dew, he built forty-nine houses 0" oo 
son’s estate. Always understood Mr. Barvett = 
their surveyor, and in Mr, Dew’s presence hs a 
arranged the plaintiff should have 30s. pet ge 
Gave plaintiff instructions to make a sig 
something under 3,000/. was advanced by ¥es™ 
Sewell and Fox upon that report. +o 
By Mr. Birnie.—Mr. Chorner, the trustee, ~ 
sent him to plaintiff. Do not know if norte - 
power to discharge plaintiff. The district — an 
is not sufficient fora builder : he is more a bu! 
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enemy than 
lessees and 
Mr. Birnie 


any assistance. It is the custom for 
ssors to pay surveyors. 
et eine that defendant did not en- | 
gage the plaintiff, and if he had, he had paid him | 
. than was due, for he was dismissed for negli- 
oval He called Mr. J. H. Dew, who said Mr. | 
Chorner the trustee to the estate, requested him to 
call upon Mr. Barnett to ask him about the oom 
Did so, but never made any agreement with him. 
If any agreement were made, it must have been as, 
Mr. Chorner’s agent, not on his, defendant's, ac- | 
count. Plaintiff’s duties were defined by Mr. 
Chorner, and he, defendant, was to be guided by 
the surveyor. Would much rather be without a 
surveyor, for they are in a builder’s way. We 
have a district surveyor, and have to pay him. In 
1850, by instructions from Mr. Chorner, I dis- 
missed the plaintiff. It was by letter. The letter 
stated that Mr. Barnett’s services were no longer 
required. My brother posted the letter. Is pre- 
pared to prove that the plaintiff did not survey any 
the houses after that letter. Mr. Barnett after- 
wards called and asked for payment, when he, wit- | 
ness, referred him to Mr. Chorner. Up to this 
notice there were only thirty-seven houses actually 
gy ee plaintiff for the houses for 
Chorner, the lessor or trustee. Paid with own) 





money. P 
Mr. Chorner.—I am trustee of Cookson’s estate, 
but have sold the greater portion of it. I recom- 
mended the plaintiff as surveyor, to see that the 
houses were properly built. I saw him before 1) 
caw Mr. Dew, and told him I wanted to let the! 
lsnd for building purposes. I do not consider I 
engaged the plaintiff. I unfortunately advanced 
several thousand pounds to the builders ; and upon | 
going over the estate was very much dissatisfied at 
the slow progress made, and with the way the| 
houses were built. I spoke to Mr. Dew, who in- | 
formed me that the plaintiff was very negligent. | 
That he seldom came to see the works. I said, if | 
he is neglecting his duty I will dismiss him ; and | 
I directed the defendant to apprise Mr. Barnett | 
that his services were no longer required. 
Cross-examined. — Is managing clerk to de- 
fendant’s solicitors. Knows a Mr. Smith, to his 
sorrow. Considered Mr. Barnett appointed for the | 
benefit of the freeholders. Is unfortunately a) 
judge of building, and considers the houses run up | 
ina slovenly manner. Old stuff was put in. 
Plaintiff's solicitor here asked the witness, if the | 
advertisement for the sale of the estate did not 
describe the houses as well and soundly built. 
The Judge.—Oh ! that is an every-day occur- | 
rence: it is done to gull the public. 
John Buck was called to prove that he contracted | 
for the brickwork, and seldom if ever saw the | 
surveyor. 
The plaintiff, on being recalled, said either he or | 
his clerk went over the estate every week twice. He’ 
had once or twice stopped the work; but on the! 
whole the houses were fairly built. 
The Judge said it was clear the lessee, and not! 
the lessor was liable to pay the surveyor, and that | 
the lessor had the power to appoint the surveyor ; | 
for if the lessee appointed him, the object of having 
a surveyor would be stultified. The plaintiff had 
not, however, clearly made out the number of 
houses he surveyed previous to the sending of the 
note, and he should therefore deduct 10/. from the 
amount claimed.—Verdict 22/. 5s. and costs. 





THE MASONS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


THE supporters of the Masons’ Provident | 
Institution are organising a public dinner, with | 
the view of making their operations more | 
widely known than they are at present, and of | 
enlisting public sympathy, The masons say | 
truly in their address,— 


“When we consider (in many instances) the | 
dangerous nature of our employment, the vicissi- | 
tudes to which many are subject, and the constant 
€xposure to the inclemencies of the weather, fre- | 
quently producing infirmities in earlier years, tend- 
ng to bring on premature old age, it makes more 
“pparent the necessity of establishing a ‘ Masons’ 
Provident lustitution.” With this view, the pro- 
mat felt ita bounden duty to embrace the oppor- 
pA carrying such a noble project into effect, 
bie ough it has taken a lapse of time to bring 
Heit plans into operation, they trust such pro- 
se has been made which must insure its ulti- 
re success, if fostered and encouraged by their 
.O¥-Workmen, for whom this Institution is more 


immediately intended,” | 
| 


From employers they have received many 
hauane donations, but if the workmen | 
“selves came forward as they should, and 
rovident investment required, 


handsome 
th 


made the small p 


‘ 





| pendium of sanitary regulations, and it ought to 
| be in the hands of all members of local boards 


| various information in appendices as to mort- | 


| been applied to 134 districts or towns. With 


| elect a Local Board of Health from amongst them- 


la case there is no remedy but for the ratepayers to 
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they would need no extraneous help, and would | efficient system of sanitary improvement by a willing 
render themselves independent of accidents and _!ocal board; and that, in practice, the invaluable 
infirmities. The Society does not interfere Office of the General Board is to collect information, 
with trade arrangements, and wisely seeks to '® Condense and test the value of the practical 
improve the good understanding between mas- “®owledge it acquires, to diffuse that knowledge 
ters and men. Mr. Tite, F.R.S. is the presi- eanenget, cud CY Sonaeee: eiue S80, Teent Geass Sp 
; — their sometimes rather difficult labours. A consi- 
dent; Mr. W. Freeman, the treasurer. Many derable ex erience as chairmen of f the fi 
of our readers, by the way, will be glad to : eed ie ine 


! and most efficient local boards elected under the 
hear that the former gentleman, after an illness Act, warrants me in the assurance that we have on 


that left little hope to his friends, is now, inthe many important occasions felt the value and advan- 

softer air of Italy, fast returning to health. tage cf having the power to refer for counsel and 
Although we still look for the establishment support to the General Board of Health.” 

of a large and comprehensive Provident Society, 

embracing all concerned in architecture and 

building, we offer in the meanwhile our best fHiscellanca. 

wishes for the “ Masons’ Provident Institu- | roe 

tion,” and hope all who feel interested in the, Tue Snore Sun-sutnp Nuisance.—Ag 

prosperity of the workmen will lend their aid will be seen by reference to the very useful 

on the approaching occasion. ‘Guide to the Proper Regulation of Build- 

- - pan’ by Mr. Hosking, pp. 13, 14, the 

, ?’ ‘London Commissioners of Pavements a 
Notices of Books. | authorized, but unfortunately not required, o 


—— | 
} 


The Acts for Promoting the Public Health, | the atemte- (57 om: 3% S- 39), commonly 
5048.00: 1853-> fo. eehieh is added, the Preo- called Michaelangelo Taylor’s Act, to regulate 
tice of the General and Local Boards of | paid snccmcr ate ae things as are “inconvenient 
Health, with copious Notes and Tables. By = ——e pe Se aoe ee along the 
Curuperr W. Jounson, Esq. Barrister- | Co" 8° OF Soot ways of any ef the stueety” 
at-Law, Chairman of the Croydon Local ©: It 80 happens, however, that many of 
Board of Health, Charles Knight, Fleet- these commissioners of pavements are the very 
street. 1859. men who commit the nuisance in question ; 

Tuts little volume constitutes a useful com- Aine tlle lackryme. Thirty years’ continuance 

of it in the face of such authorizement shows 
pretty clearly that however excellently well 
commissioners of pavements may be able to 
carry out the principle of se/f-government, they 
require some central stimulus to move them 
where their own self-interest or convenience 
induces them not to move. As remarked by Mr. 
|Hosking, they are sharp in vision where 
poor hucksters stop the public way, while inter- 
fering with their shopkeeping interests. Some- 
thing really must be done to get rid of the abo- 

minable nuisance of shop sun-blinds. This is a 

nuisance which prevails in towns throughout 

the whole country. The Act, however, which 

we lately quoted, namely, 10 & 11 Vict. c. 89, 

applies to such towns, &c. as have or shall 

have an Act incorporating this one, and in it, 
therefore, some towns have, or may have, 
‘* With regard to the cost of applying the Public their remedy; but it appears that Michael- 

Health Act. The average expense by Order in angelo Taylor’s Act is that on which London 

Council has not been found to exceed 83/. By jn the meantime can alone rely,—an Act which 

Provisional Order, which requires to be afterwards in this respect has for thirty years remained a 

—. by the econ confirming age dead letter. It is for the London public to 

ment, the average cost has not exceeded Ili. we pat ee Bp : 

my readers contrast this expense with that of an ee Bia atta: # pes pe ay lly 


ordinary Act for the improvement of a town, the ‘aneleainns 7 ; 
average taxed costs of which (in the House of Com- only “authorises” them to do,—namely to in- 


mons only), in 1849 and 1850, amounted to sist on the abatement of the shop sun-blind 

2,042/. 6s. 2)d.; the Jeast expensive (Brighton) nuisance. 

being 1,307/. and the most costly (Bilston) 3,4634. Economicat Increase or Power AND 
An opinion is sometimes entertained, that when 'Seeep.—On Saturday week an exhibition of 

the Act is applied to a district, thenceforward that : pew A ts 

“Ae . - ation @ mechanical application to hydraulic and 

district becomes completely under the the direction |“ ; ciated aks Whar a. a 

and control of the General Board of Health at steam-engines invente y “ir. J. aye, for 

Whitehall. It is of great importance that it should | the purpose of increasing power in machinery 

be well understood that this is a baseless conclusion. without increasing the power of the prime 











of health, town councils, and all others in- | 
terested in such matters. It contains, besides 
the Acts and practice noticed in the title, 


gages, water-retes, highway-rates, value and 
uses of sewage and drainage water, &c. The 
Public Health Act, we observe, has now 


regard to the cost of applying the Act, and 
the control of the Central Board when so 
applied, very erroneous notions appear to pre- | 
vail, and to aid in obviating these, and in pro- 
moting the extension of so useful an Act 
throughout the country, we will here quote from 
Mr. Johnson’s remarks on these points :— 


| It will be found in practice that the Act must be mover, took place at Mill-pond Wharf, Surrey 


applied for under sec. 8, in a petition signed by at Canal, in the presence of several eminent 
least one tenth of the inhabitants. On this petition engineers who were specially invited. We had 
being received by the General Board, an inspector a]so an invitation, but could not attend. We 
is appointed; and if, after a careful ——e _ learn, however, that Mr. Braidwood and staff, 
. ing evi i s favour: e, r ee ‘ i - 
gg gringo pty tea ng I ger cept oembe cn 
an sional : e : 
issued, under which (provided the Provisional Order ad oo . = = thtl aes . inv ee as 
is confirmed by Parliament) authority is given, appued tO pumps, Whe She temowing TeaNs s— 
under sec. 12 of this Act, for the ratepayers to I'wenty-five men at the W meee of England 
engine, throwing respectively 1{ inch and 1} 
selves inch columns of water, are said to have been 
Now, when the Local Board is thus formed, to beaten by eighteen men at Nye’s patent engine, 
that board almost all power and authority are com- The invention was also shown as applied to a 
mitted. Its members may see fit to carry out steam-engine of six horses’ power, and with a 
vigorously and conscientiously the public objects of | piston working a 6-inch stroke, which is said 
this Act: they may raise by rates, or by mortgage to have produced a 15-inch throw of the crank 
of na ~e- a ee me = ae aig in o Regie ar “ = less Boney ba 
demands o tors, } a| é 3. 
timid or a too parsimonious board ; they may meet, pres adh ol Pld cnt Bd — thei 
debate, but do nothing that involves an outlay of st ae Macks ‘ile-drivin - me rah 
n permanent improvements. In such | Venton app a pl g engine, 
papacy we a to be capable of yielding seven blows of the 
elect more useful members of their board. . . ./| monkey ote the ae pore and in 
All the controlling powers are introduced to guard the same time that the machines hitherto con- 
against errors or abuses: they are all, moreover, | structed perform one blow. 
powerless as regards commencing any operation | Sr. GeorGe’s, HANOVER-SQUARE.—ComM- 
they are only available against wp oF erroneous PETITION.—The first premium for plans for 
Pret will om pe ce te bk so far from | the St. George’s, ea Po asi Workhouse, 
wre a eystoms of centralisation, as it is some- | 18 ee to penn ) pig = Ashdown, 
a Ys ' ; second premium to Mr. Blore, 
times urged, merely ensures a full, uniform, and | anc the I e 
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Wrxpows 1s St. Lexe’s Cueurcn, Sr. | 
Herer’s.—The Jersey Times of 30th ult. coe 
a supplement, containing a memoria!, signec 
«Philip de Carteret,” on betel of himself and 
other subscribers to the St. Luke’s building | 
fund, and addressed to the bishop of the 
diocese, protesting against the designs, repre- 
sentations, and inscriptions on the painted 
windows recently put up over the communion- 
table and on the south side of the chancel of 
the church. One of the windows over the 
communion-table contains a representation of 
“The Virgin Mary and our Saviour;” a full 
length figure of St. Luke; “ Christ in the 
Manger.’’ Another contains a representation 
of the “Ascension of our Saviour,” a full 
length figure of “ Christ, Salvator Mundi,” and 
“Christ on the Cross.” Another has the re- 
presentation of St. James, and “The Agony of 
our Saviour in the Garden.” A window on 
the south side of the chancel has some smaller 
figures, with the following inscription at the 
bottom, all in continuation :—“ In honour of 
God, in memory of James Hemery, Jane 
Hemery, and Jane Dupré.” The protesters 
consider all such representations, and parti-, 
cularly those of the second and third persons _ 
of the Trinity, objectionable, and contrary to! 
the Act of the 3 & 4 Edward 6, “ for abolish- | 
and putting away divers books and images,” 
which Act, though repealed in the reign of | 
Queen Mary, was revived by an Act of the! 
Ist James 1. They acknowledge that these | 
windows were not paid for out of the building | 
fund. The church is about to be consecrated. ' 
In the supplement the protest is followed by 
“Extracts from the Homily ‘against peril of 
idolatry and superfluous decking of churches.’” 


Tue PorTtanp BREAKWATER. — This 
great work still progresses. Upwards of 60 
tiers of piles, according to the Sherborne Journal, 
are now erected, each being 30 feet apart. The, 
timbers, after pickling till black in a tank, are | 
fitted at the lower end with a large iron screw, | 
weighing 60 pounds, and each pile being now | 
ready for use is towed off by a boat, the) 
bottom being secured so as not to sink until 
it gets to the required spot. When arrived. 
there it is let go, the bottom part, of course, 
sinks, and the pile stands perpendicularly in | 
its appointed place. It is then screwed into | 
the ground from the top by the workmen. A 
large chimney has just been completed, which 
communicates with the blacksmiths’ shops, | 
where the screws and other iron works are 
made. The present contractor, Mr. Leacher, 
has 1,000 feet to construct. Great advantage 
is already derived by the shipping which put 
into the reads from the part already con- 
structed. 


| 
PROTEST AGAINST SUBJECTS OF PAINTED 


Suirtine Brick Hovses.—A block, | Vavvue oF LAND IN THe City op Low 


[May 8, 1859 


_ a 





three stories high, has been safely removed Don.—According to @ contemporary, three 
10 feet 6 inches backwards, at the instance of ancient freehold houses in Cornhill were sold 
the commissioners for widening the streets of at the auction mart for 32,000. equivalent (with 


an American town. 


As possibly the plan reference to site of ground occupied), to 


might be of use in some of the towns of old 400,000/. per acre. 


England, where the old and narrow thorough- 
fares are choked by the traffic of our free- 
trade age, we subjoin the modus operandi. 


Concave cast-iron plates are prepared, the’ ..4 buildings is 621,2311. 
foundation of the wall cut away, and two 


plates facing each other inserted, with cannon 
balls between them. On these plates and balls, 
placed under all the walls, the whole building 
rests. Three screws are applied, and the 
whole building is rolled upon them any dis- 
tance. These plates and balls are removed one 
by one, and the bricks replaced. It is esti- 
mated that the block weighed 7,000 tons. It 
was rolled on one hundred and twenty balls, 
and was removed, after the plates were set, in 
about two hours’ time.—Boston paper. 


RumowurepD ResTORATION OF THE Ruins 


or JERUSALEM.—A very grand scheme is 
said to have been proposed by (mirabile dictu /) 


the Grand Turk himself for the restoration of 


Jerusalem to the Jews, the rebuilding of Solo- 
mon’s Temple, and the conversion of “ Jeru- 
salem that now is” into “ the new Jerusalem.”’ 
According to the Suisse of Berne, of April 13, 
“A correspondent writes from Constantinople, 
on April 1, that the Divan has hit upon a very 
original plan for settling the question of the 
holy places. The four pashalics of Syria are 
to be granted to M. Rothschild for the sum of 
20,000,000/. to be paid into the treasury of the 
Sultan; and, upon the sum of 2,000,000/. 
being paid to France, she will renounce her 
pretensions. Russia and England will each 
receive 1,000,000/. It is not yet settled whe- 
ther M. Rothschild will take the title of king, 
emir, or bey. It is certain that he intends to 
restore the ruins of Jerusalem and Antioch, 
and to rebuild Solomon’s Temple.” 


A Fresco By Jutio RoMANO FOR THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY.—A package is on its 
way hither by the steamer Genova, from Leg- 
horn, containing a fresco by Julio Romano, 
sent by Lord Overstone, who is in Italy, for 


| the National Gallery. 


Ciry or Lonpon Freemen’s ORPHAN 
ScuHoo..—The first stone of the proposed 
school-house at Brixton, for freemen’s orphans, 


| was laid by the Lord Mayor on the 27th ult. 


The site of the new school is in Shepherd’s- 


‘lane,.and close to the London Almshouses, 


which were originally founded with the money 
collected for illuminating the City on the oeca- 
sion of the passing of the Reform Bill. The 


building, which has been designed by Mr. Bun- 


ning, the City architect, will consist of a school 


Ox HEATING ENGINE-BOILERS By Gas. 
—A paper was read on Thursday week by Mr. 
J. H. Charnock, of Wakefield, before the 
society for promoting public improvements in 
the borough of Leeds, in which he advocated 
the use of gas as fuel, in mitigation of the 
smoke nuisance, at same time suggesting 
means of cheapening the manufacture of the 
gas, and pointing to the prospect of great im-_ 
provements in this branch of science, and the | 
desirableness of substituting pure hydrogen, 
the result of burning which would obviate all 
mischief either from smoke or from choke 
damp, nothing but mere aqueous vapour being 
yielded by its combustion. We may at) 
another time enter further into the subject of | 


the paper before us. 


Prize Essay IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
Great Exnisition.—Mr. B. Oliveira has 
offered a premium of fifty guineas for an essay 
on Portugal, in connection with the objects of | 
the Great Exhibition, embracing amongst other 
points, the capabilities of Portugal for con- 
suming the manufactures of Great Britain ; 
the effect of the present high duties on the | 
wines of Portugal imported into Great Britain: | 
the effect of railroads in the kingdom of | 
Portugal as means of developing the resources. 
of the country, &e. Mr. Oliveira proposes to 
give the premium in cash, or in a gold medal | 


of equal value, at the option of the successful | 
competitor. 


for 100 boys and girls, and it is to be so con- 
structed that it can be made to suit the re- 
quirements of 200 children, if means here- 
after should be found to educate and support 
that number. We noticed the design some 
time since, and the architect’s intention as to 
sculpture. The Messrs. Piper are the builders ; 
the amount of the contract is said to be 
13,0002. 


INAUGURATION OF THE RuTLAND STATUE 
AT LeicesteR.—This statue was inaugurated 
in the Market-place of Leicester, on 28th ult. 


_Our opinion of it has already been given. 


PRovision For Arrer-Lire.—It appears 
that six hundred thousand pounds is shortly to 
be given as bounties to militia-men. Will that 
not have a demoralising influence on the 
country? Would it not be more rational that 
the money should be applied to make a pro- 
vision for their old age, which would give them 
a new interest in the state. Let each militia- 
man convert his bounty into a deferred an- 
nuity for the above object. According to re- 


turns by the Rev. J.T. Beacher, M.A. toa 


committee of the House of Commons, 1825, 
Gl. 1s. 4d. paid by a person of the age of 
twenty, will secure for him 4s. a week for life 
after he attains the age of sixty-five; 61, 6s. 8d. 
paid by a person of the age of twenty, will 
secure for him 8s. a week for life when he 


attains the age of seventy.—CapoGan WIL- 
LIAMS. 


| Grant ror Pusiic Works anv Bri. 
1nGs.—A Parliamentary paper shows that for 
1852-53 the grant required for public Works 
In the preceding 
year the sum voted was 508,653/, and in 1850 


587,5041, 


| Tue EXuIsition BuILDING.—Our readers 
must have been prepared for the vote in the 
House of Commons against the retention of 
the building, and the fret that it must conse. 
| quently come down. Amongst other plans 
submitted to us, Mr. C. B. Allen proposes the 
conversion of the materials into a pyramid 
based on an area equal to that of the Great 
| Egyptian pyramid. Another correspondent, 
| W. B. would wish “ the iron railing which a 
present surrounds the structure, to remain 
‘exactly as it now stands, the enclosed space to 
| be converted into an ornamental shrubbery, 
with walks open to the public; a statue of his 
| Royal Highness Prince Albert to be placed at 
| the east or west end, with such other appro- 
| priate ornaments as good taste may suggest.” 
For our own part, we still lean to our former 
suggestion that the exact outline of the area 
should be planted with trees. 





TENDERS 


For Hide and Cane Warehouse, St. Katherine's Docks, 
Mr. G. Aitcheson, Architect :— 


DION ccnesievesenensagseeieeres £6,252 0 0 
Grimsdell ..........++: 6,093 0 0 
Ashby and Horner ............ 5,980 0 0 

DD cnc. cedsecsovesssions sevcossouse 5,900 0 6 
Mansfield .........+0 5,690 0 0 
EN conccantnniabannenii¢hinasss 5,490 0 0 
DF BBGOR -corcevcecscentcensssapesee 5,486 0 0 
L@WFENCE «...c0rssesveerrsees.... 5,400 0 0 
HRT sapnccsennscamniiorrernree Sn oO 
Little (accepted) ............+.. 6,093 0 0 


Separate tenders for the ironwork. Messrs. Grissells 
accepted. 


For Vaults in the line of New Cannon-street, for the 
Corporation of London, Mr. J. B. Bunning, Architect :— 








Cubitt ......... vevee £2,825 0 0 
Holland .. om 2,361 00 
Prite 2,345 0 0 
Lee 20.21: ceveesenovercanves secceres 2,280 0 90 
Piper .n.cccccereereeersererereeres 2,100 0 0 
Bowcher, jum. -.sesees-eeereers 2,100 0 0 
Browne .......-.++ ba REE 1,847 0 0 
TAY rrccecccccsereccecrensssnceceses 1,673 0 0 





For alterations to Baliol College, Oxford. Mr. Salvin, 
Architect :— 


Castle, Oxford ..2....-sereeeeees £9,065 10 0 
OSS ae ee 8,969 0 0 
TROOTE  cecocciccccscscverctevesces 8,650 0 0 
Lucas, Brothers ........:.0:++ 8,395 0 0 
Wyatt, Oxford ncrccnvnevne 8250 0 0 
ee nremrrmnrn ae, ® 6 
Quantities supplied. 











For House and Offices Shernfold-park, near Tunbridge- 


Wells, for the Hon. Percy Ashburnham. Mr. Lewis 
Vulliamy, Architect :— 
Ford, Rochester .......000005 £7,908 0 0 
Holland .......cccscceversereeveese 6,937 9 0 
Lucas, Brothers ...........00+ 6,800 0 ; 
Constable, Penshurst ........ . 6,240 0 
Quantities supplied. 
—————— 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“R. R.” (declined with thanks), ‘“‘M. M.” —. 
“P.W.” (the term “story” applies to any _ a 
apartments on the same level), “ H. W.” (H. W. > 
walls are so thin that conversation on the other side 8 
heard, will scarcely be able to remedy the inconvenience 
without thickening the wall. Battening and —. 
fully executed would lessen the sound), “G. M., vse 
R.” “E. A.,” “Teddy the Tyler,” “G. T. J.” (was . 
drawn from the example, or from published sccount?), 
“H. and B.,” “Season Ticket Holder,” “A subscrine 
(under our mark), “H.R.” (ditto), “F. F.,” oW.S4 
“R. B.,” “E.H. M.” (shall hear from us), “T. WPI) 
“RH,” “R_L.8,,” “Monotect,” “J.T. D.,” “W: Ps 
“FR,” “JAG,” W. M,” “Q.” (we regret thet 
our views are not slways similar), “ Tyro” (misunderst of 
us; “ Anti-Humbug,” was simply the acknowledgment ° 
another signature. We gave him no reply, because 
announce every week that we cannot point out books). ; 

« Books and Addresses.” —We have not time to point °° 
books or find addresses, 

NOTICE.—Alcommunications 
should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and no 
“ Rditor:”” all other communications should be 


ing advertisemen'? 
t to the 





to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 


Prof 
Piae 
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Vou. X.—No. 483. | 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“4 - 
| LLIANCE LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE 
4 COMPANY.—Capital, 5 000,001. Established 1824—The 
Board of Directors have opened a WESTERN OFFICE, at No. 5, 


10 ARCHITECTS & WRITERS ON ARCHITECTURE. | Wsterloe-place, Pall-mall, where the public will find every fucilits 
Us ~ . 


ing n Premises well situated and adapted for con- 
ms... vine hing Business, beg to state that they will be happy 


HE PROPRIETORS of “THE BUILDER” 


» the public f Works connected with Architecture | —_— 
jertake ee? Loe extensive Printers as well as Publishers, | 


ieee Arts. Being ex ublis 
r the Ls ray facilities to Authors for the publication of 
they can 0 , 


Works of the above description. 
Office of “ The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent Garden. 








» must haves good practical knowledge of waterworks and 

He me: truction, and must be well practised im estimates, 
; sifications, levelling, and all the usual routine of an ~ ~y 3 
spec Galary, owl. per annum.—Address, H. A. at the of 
yd Builder,” 1, Vork-street, Covent Garden, with fullest parti- 


cnlars. 


W.NTED, immediately, a CLERK of WORKS, 








0 saperintend the completion of Buildi in South 
es ‘dress to Messrs Aickin and Capes, 3, Furnival’s-inn. 


To FOREMEN OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 


\ 7ANTED, by a Builder, in London, a thoroughly | OTHERS.—Owners of Propert 


xperienced active person, in the above capacity, who has 
' ‘ously filled a similar situation. Address (free), stating age, 
salary, reference, and where last employed to Z. Mr. Jones's, Sta- 
er, 73, Princes-street, Leicester-square. 








tion 





WANTED, in a large Building Establishment in 
theCountry, an experienced pr person, as POREMAN 
r CLERK of WORKS. He must be acquainted with every branch 
fthe business, industrious, and willing to make himself page 
iseful, either out of doors or in the office. To be able to take o 
jantities, and te measure up work, is indispensable.—Address 
free) My. G. MCCANN, Malvern, Worcestershire. 





TO BRASS WORKERS AND FITTERS. 


1 s 7, 

\ TANTED, a clever active Man as WORKING 

FOREMAN. undera principal foreman. One acquainted 
with all branches of the brass trade, < posuies a knowledge of 
venera! fitting in ironwork, accustomed to the practical super- 
ntendence of workmen, and capable of und«rstanding working 
irawings, with good references to character and ability, may appl 
to BUNNETT and CO. Engineers, &c. at their works, Deptford, 
Kent. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 
WANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young Man; 
he has been accus‘omed to measure work, take out , mon 
tities, and prepare specifications, working and finished draw- 
ings and perspectives Best of re ces. Saliry moderate.— 
Address, A. T. 3 and 4, Sherrard-street, Golden-square. 


WANTED, by a person well versed in all the 
Building Branches, a SITU ATION as CLERK of WORKS, 
ras Clerk in the office, (by trade a carpenter.) Has testimonials, 

and can be well recommended — te C. H. C. No. 10, John’s- 

terrace, Avenue-road, Lewisham. 


2 IRONMONGERS, BUILDERS, &e. &c. 


JANTED by an experienced workman, who is a 
first-rate Bell-Ha. . Jack and Range Maker, an EN- 
GAGEMENT. Can work both heavy and li fire, and is used 
to General Jobbing. Address, letter, to A. B.C. the Office of 
* The Builder.” Satisfaction will be given to all concerned. 











ANTED, bya mn of practical experience, 

an ENGAGEMENT as Foreman, or to superintend the 
converting of timber, by sawing, planing, and moulding mills, or 
urecting machinery for preparing joine cabinet markers, or 
‘tilway carrace werk, manufacta: a other desirable pur- 
pose. Satisfactory references given.—Address, M. W. 9, Baches- 
terrace, Charles#uare, Hoxton. 


HE Friends of a respectable Youth (aged 16) 
wish to place him aa an IN-DOOR APPRENTICE to a re- 
spectable Carpenter, Builder, &e A moderate premium will be 
= Address, stating terms, to H. P. Pest-office, East Barnet, 











\ CLERK of WORKS, who has been 
+ for many years on very extensive works, with first-rate testi- 
oonials, Wishes a RE-ENGAGEMENT.—Address, 0. P. Mz. 
Armitage’s, 231, Shoreditch. 





7 TO ARCHITHCTS. ‘ 

\ DRAUGHTSMAN, who has had several years 

4% experience in preparing working snd finished Drawings, and 

D getting out and Lr et ge &e. in London Offices, ts 

jesirous of an ENGAGE NT. References given ff aired. 

Ss moderate —A detress L. M. M. Messrs. Waterlow, 49, Parlia- 
Street, Westminster. 


TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


\ YOUNG MAN, who has worked at the 
+A business #ix years, wiehes for farther IMPROVEMENT 


at 
the BENCH in some go Ww 15a. per week.— Direct to 
B. K. Office of * The Buvidens” Werk-aheceh, Covent gutien. 


A YOUNG MAN, who isa plain dra hte- 
- . can Make out working d 4d acquai wi 
the practical part of peilding. oa thor wh ommanah with 

‘ders’ bcokkeeping, is desirous of an ENGS‘GEMENT. Unex- 
eptionable references will be given. No objection to country. 
AMICUA, 51, High-street, Poplar. 














é teas, 
eee 





eV rer TO BUILDERS, &. 

YOUNG MAN, well acquainted with the 

“uttes of a builder's office, aeeustomed to take out quantities, 
eee apushed and working drawings, ie desirous of an EN- 
moderate a ae to fill up time at the bench. Sgiesy 
Post-oftice, Kingston, — em be gtven.—Address, P. P. 


ce 


(Z°THIC DESIGN.—A Young Man, who has 
alias omanesteral Year® in acquiring a knowledge of Gothic and 
Schools of pach, and has attended the Government 
With ane Design, is desirous into any ENGAGEMENT 
rate teen'ty requiring sach aid aa DRAUGHTSMAN on mode- 
Cannon-strest soe to J. B. at Mr. Phillips’, 31, Bush-lane, 





TO BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, &e. 


[HE Adverti omy 

eho tng gen just completed the super- 
WENT as Fi sof «small buile is desirous of a RE-ENG AGE- 
York-street, Covent Gente C. Office of “The Builder,” 1, 








—_ 
ee 


TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, AND BUILDERS. 
HE Adverti 





_ Advertiser is desirous of meeting with an 
bad pEXGAGEMEN' im either of the above professions ; he has 


featinperience in preparing fair and working drawi 
calculating mt Is very proficient im taking out qwrantities an 
thoroughis 1 ders’ estimates. conducting large works, and 
coed Pl ~~ the duties of a clerk of works ; he is alsos 

th am, Pustienendad A 
Rives aghast standing im London as well as in the country. The 
Profession, fourteen above 





in 
Ad ; 
place, Westminereny orePai KS. care of J. M-Lndlow,16, Metina- 


\ N ENGINEER'S ASSISTANT WANTED.— | 


| in the transaction of both Life and Fire A: ce br 
| have nominated EDWARD LOMAX, ie inte gt nore 2 toe 
| of this branch. A. HAMILTO 


re rintendence 
Bartholomew-lane, London, April 15, 1852 i 


, Secretary. 





M ERCHANT’S and TRADESMAN’S 

MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE , - 
place, Blackfriars, London. an ee 

JOHN MACGREGOR, Esq. M.P. Chairman. 
pi Jeremie + ae by tte Society are 
ILICIES IN DISPUTABLE, unless obtained by 

All the MEDICAL FEES PAiD by the Senuty ) 

Policies payable during the lifetime of the Assured. 

Non-forfeiture of Policies. Assurers who find it inconvenient to 
pay their premiums as they fall due, may have a credit of the 
amount on application to the Board. 

LOANS granted 
with Life Assurance, 

Prospectuses and every information may be obtained at the 

ce. GEORGE THOMSON, Manager. 





ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50, REGENT- 
STREET; CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE 
Establi 1806, 


BUILDINGS. . 
Invested Capital, £1.311.761. 
Annual Income, £153,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £2,087,738. 


PRESIDENT. 
The Right Honourable Earl GREY. 
DIRECTORS. 
William Henry Stone, esq. Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Henry Blencoe Churchill, esq. ; Benjamin Oliviera, esq. F BS. 
George Dacre, esq, William Ostler, es4. 
William Judd, esq. Apsley Pellatt, ea). 
Sir Richard D. King. bart. George Round, esq. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird | The Rev. James Sherman. 
Thomas Maugcham, esq, Frederick Squire, esq. 
J. A. Beaumont, esq, Managing Director. 
Puysictas—John Maclean, M.D. F.R.S. 29, Upper Mon a 
= street, Montaue-square. _ _— 
Nineteen-twentieths of the profits are divided among the 


on Personal and other Securitie: in connection | S8ured. 


EXAMPLES OF THE EXTINCTION OF PRE} 
BY THE SURRENDER OF BON Uses oe 

















THOS. MUSGRAVE, Secretary. f 
- —_———————| Dateef! Sam — = — 
({UARANTEE OF RENTS.—TO LAND. | Policy. Insured, Fisinal Premium, | {rontly, © be furtin 
¥ LORDS, OWNERS of PROPERTY, TRUSTEES, and — ” 
te _ have —— Kents and In- &. Zzad zad 
comes guaranteed to em on & certain, whether the same 1906 2500 7 , i 
| shall then have been collected or not; or a certain income from 1811 1,000 = > ¥ — = os ; 
property for a fixed period, whether wholly oceupied or not. | 3818 1,000 34:16 10 ditto li4 is ; 
Kents collected without guarantee, the amount being paid over | - ° vee 


| 


immediately it is coll 

Owners of property travelling or residing abroad. or in the | 
country, can have the amounts of their rents remitted to them, or | 
paid to their bankers, or other direction ; thus enabling them te } 
drew upon their accounts without fear of disanpointment. | 

Particulars and forms of proposal to be obta’ned at the office of | 
THE RENT GUARANTEE SOCIETY, 3, Charlottee-row, Man. | 
sion-house, London. 

Rates of commission are moderate. 

No charge made for policies or preliminary expenses of any kind. 


FREDERICK TWYNAM, Resident Director. | 


aie , | 
THE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, and | 
empowered by Act of Parliament. Capital, 500,000. 

TRUSTEES. 
Lord Wenlock, Escrick Park 
Gal Themgea, eaq. Sheriff Hutton Park. 
Robert Swann, esq. York. 
Bankers —Measrs. Swann, Clough, and Co. York 

Acrvary and Srcretary.—Mr. L. Newman, York. 

The attention ofthe public is particularly called to the terms of 
this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction | 
which is made between male and female lives. | 

Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 1(«. 





Age 7] 

















next | AMALE. | s PEMALE.| pext AWALE. | AFEMALE. | 
birth- - - Seen. fe... a 
day. Whole Life Premiums} day. | Whole Life Premiums. 
l£eda ad £eaai ead 
wists 15 4 6 3n 6 332 
uw 193 170 Be 419 313 32 
16 in 8 1 80 38 411 6 423 6 
i) 114 4 1ll 6 Be 540 414 0 
3 117 0 113 8 La 660 512 6 
86 303 14 2 Us} 740 69 6 
= ' 385 6 1w $s 66 840 710 8 
33 28 6 22 70 1 0 4 976 
34 213 06 264 73 nie 3? h3 6 
se 319 9 212 6 76 3 1 *Q 
43 353 217 3 80 15 12 16 





* Exampte.—A gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, may 
insure 1,000. payable on his decease, for an annual payment of 
22. 108. ; and a lady of the same age can secure the same sum for 
an annual payment of ial. 17s. 6d. 

Prospectuses, with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
eet and every information, may had at the Head Office in 

ork, or of any of the Agenta 

FIRE INSURANCES | 
are also effected by this Company, on the most moderate terms. 

Awents are wanted in those towus where no appointments have 
been made. Applications to be made to Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, 
Actuary and Secretary, York ; or te 

Mr. RICH. WOOD. Solicitor, 12, John-street. 
Bedford-row, Agent for London. 








N ATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT 
a ASSUCLATION, 
7, Se. Mantin’s-piace, Traratcar-sqrane, Lonpos ; 








' 
| 


| 





' 
i 
| 


| 





| be found one peculiarly advantageous where Policies are uired 


aNp 56, Pati-waLL, Mancuesrer. | 
Established May, 1844, 
INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. | 
The objeet of the Investment rtment of this Institution, is 
to open equally secure and profitable channels of investment for 
he surrdus capital of the allluent, and the provident savings of 
the industrial classes of the community. To persons desirous of 
placing their money out st interest, but unused to seeking secu- 
rities, and inexperienced in estimating their value, this Institu- 
tion offers immediate facilities, and an a’ of realizing 
the highest rate of interest yielded b: rst-class securities, in | 
which alone the money deposited with the Association is em.- | 
ployed. j 


- 


Luaterest payable in January and Jaly. H 
N ATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT 
4 ASSOCIATION. | 
CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000. | 
The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and separate from the | 
Tepositors’ Stock in the Investment Department of this Lustitu- | 
tion. It constitutes, with the Premium Fand, a cuarantee for the | 
engagements ef the Association, and has been provided in order to | 
render the security of the Assured complete. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO POLICY-HOLDERS. } 
Policies absolutely INDISPUTABLE; and made PAYABLE 
TO THE HOLDER BY SPECIAL ENDORSEMENT, thus 

saving the expense of a transfer deed as well as legacy and probate | 


— FOR SECURING LOANS OR DEBTS. 
Amongst the varied and extensive Tables of this lustitution will 





for secur ng loans or debts, The rate of Premium by this Table 
will protect the Interest of the Policy-holder from all con- 
tingencies, and aes Se Life assured to proceed to, and reside in, 
; he world. —_— 
any Dart of theworGrUAL ASSURANCE:— 
Assuranees may be eff from 501, to 10.0001. on a Single Life. 
Entire profits belong to the Assured, and divided annually. 
Credit for half the amount of the first five annual Premiums. 
Medical men remunerated for their Reports 
Liberty to Travel, and Foreign resideuce, greatly extended. 








COLLEGE EDUCATION. 
A Novel Table has been constructed expressly for the use of thix 
Institution, whereby @ Parent, by the payment of a very small 
annual premium, may, in the event of death, secure to a Child, 
either an Annuity, payable from the age of 17 te 23, or an equiva- 
v ti ney. 
ar her new ond tun wortent Tables for Educational purposes, and 
Endowments for Chi , are in course of construction, and will 
be published. ee 

ono tab on for Reversionary and Deferred Annuities, are parti- 
ly dese of attention, whether regarded as a means of 





EXAMPLES OF BONUSES ADDED To OTHER 
PULICIES. wanna 





Bonuses Total with addi- 


Poliey | Sum 
Date. tioms to be fur 
No. Insured. added. ther ine , 





j z £ad4 #sa4 
521 1807 gn 982 19 1 1882 12 1 
1174 | 1810 j 1,200 116 5 6 | S380 5 6 
3398 | Tsao | 5,000 355817 8 | S558 17 8 





Progpectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon - 
pret a eae _—— ‘oy LN all — Principal towns of the 
nited Kingdom ; at the City mech ; and at the head Oice, No. 
50, Regent-street. . é a 











JAN TILES, 48s. per 1000; PLAIN ditto, 32s. 6d. 

per low: FIRE BRICKS, 658 per 1000-WARD and Cu. 
Honduras Wharf, Bankside. are now offering their Fire Goods 
(being about te make a considerable alteration in their Premises, 
at very reduced prices. Dutch Clinkers, Windsor Loam, Tiles, and 
Bricks ; Fire-clay, superior, 12 inches and 9 inches ; Paving bine 
of a rich colour, at a very low priee. Gas Bricks and shaped Tiles. 


RICKS.—Good Stock and Place Bricks, superior 

Yeliow and Pale Seconds, Pi and Pottery Goods of all 

descriptions. te be had at WILLIAM PARRY'’S Lime, Brick, and 
Cement Wharf, Surrey Canal Bridge, Old Kent-road. 


OOPER’S WHITE BRICKS, moulded for 
Pliuths, Jam's, Chimney-shafts, Wall-copings (at from 44. 

to 8d. per foot run); Paving Tiles of different putterns, in white, 
and blue ; riage Perey and Ridge Tiles, coloured brown, 

or for slate; White bate Tiles, for facing buildings, &c. sent te 
all parts of the country direct from the kilns.—Office, 2, Portland- 
street, Southampton, where samples and illustrated p: ice-lists may 
be had on application, post-paid. 


RICKS.—H. DODD is enabled to offer his 
BRICKS, which are of good quality. at the following low 
vices; and as his fields are only a quarter of an hour’s walls 
rom the City, H. D. earnes*ly yy purchasers will favour him 
with a visit, in order to inspect his stock and te judge fur them- 
ves : 














Marle cutters 843. Per Thousand. 
Yellow seconds . 6m, pa 
Pale seconds ie. e 
Paviors .. 45a, e 
pesca 388. a 


De’ e fielda 

Marie place, half-washed stocks, and place bricks, at equally low 
rices. ese bricks are sound, well burnt, and unusually free 
rom defects ; a very large proportion of the stock being suitable 
for external faring — Apply to HENRY DODD and Cb. at the 
Counting-hoase. rickfields, Grange-walk, near the Rose- 
mary ch, Hoxton. N.B—Ked pit sand of approved _— 
constantly on sale. upon reasonable terms ; this sand, from 
——s any saline matter, is acknowledged to be preferable to 
river san 


TO BRICK AND TILE MAKERS AND MACHINE OWNERS. 
N OON’S PATENT HOLLOW CHIMNEY 
4 BRICKS, for Circular Flues, the best possible construction 
for chimney building. 500 of these bricks will do the work of 1,000 
of the ordinary size. Li 


oxten 





censes (two guineas per annum) 

by the and all Ton forwarded on ication to 

his sole Agent. Mr. HENRY CLAYTON, the Prize and Tile 

— er, A Works, Upper Park-place, Dorset-square, 
ond oR. 





Meeon's PATENT HOLLOW CHIMNEY 
i BRICKS, for Circular Flues, 10 inches diameter ; strong 
and fire-proof for Chimney Building.—Particuiars to be bad of 
Mr. HENRY CLAYTON, the Prize Brick and Tile Machine 
Maker, Atlas Works, Upper Park place, Dorset-square, London. 
The Bricks to be had at ns ene places, viz. :— 














Stevenage, Herts ............0. ’ akers. 
K ing’s-cross, London ... -.} Warren and Matthews 
p BD apeoenese --» Miss Hinde 
Leyland, Lancashire .......... Henry Holland. 
Swansea, South Wales . “ 
Ryde, Isle of Wight ...00000.. 
Birkenhead, Cheshire ........ J. J. Whittingham and Ca, 





RNAMENTAL TILING for ROOFS.—The 
Soci J I edal 
for his improved Ttaltan Tiles, and in the Greet, Exhititinse ay 


1851 they were awarded a Prize M. and were the i 

tiles by the jury. These tifes have ae 

Sir Caagces Baray, and other architects, and have met thelt 
arked : ave also received the approval of eminent 


= - 
men in most parts of pe. the 

tiles to be fitted closely together without mortar or cement. 

horizental a perfect security against the driving 
rains: when on a building, they have the exact appearance of the 
most admired form of ian tiliag. The grey or green colour is 
burnt im, and is permanent. They are supplied at a stated price 


per quate 
ORNAMENTAL PLAIN TILES, in great variety, made from 
the Surbiton clay, and also from the Staffordshire terro-metallic 


e at 
PEALe GOtHIC RIDGE TILES, HOP and VALLEY TILES. 
“The GROOVED RIDGE TILE, for th recap one 
( .E, fur the ion of an, i 
outline ef vertical or it, was i ted by r. Robert Brown, 
and for which invention he also received from the Society of Arts 
amedal He now makes these tiles, of any desired colour, 
the Surbiten clay, as also from the Staffordshire terro-metallic 
y has lately oted great attention to the varied con- 
ditions of form, so as to adapt them to the differemt periods of 
Gethiec Architecture. The attent of hitects is 
invited to these ridge tiles of a green colour. They are supplied at 





H 








idi c he | a stated price per foot rum. Mr. Robert Brown that 
providing for a particular Individual, or as a resource against t my Bn ane =. 
Ss age, involving, as it does, the uncertainties of health duet tea aie hin ie at thir vend oar mat the f intro- 
ail § rospectuses may be obtained, on applica- | 8! supply nh, vided he does well as 
tion st er theal Othces of the Association, or to the respective pte 8 = — oP: i. hope ae | realised, he 
Agents, throughout the United Kingdom. _ ae Di = ave the — a : ng o—_ ventor of an article 
PETER MORRISON, Mavaging Director. artew meee Ul a0 RBITON HILL, ocnuny. 


Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing Director. 
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THE BUILDER. 


[May 8, 1859. 





nn l 
INTON and CO.’S ENCAUSTIC and | 
N PATE 28 for Churches, Entrance Ha s | 
I 1 ; Antique, Geometrical, and Alham- | 
of « highly decorative character and | 
Tiles for Fireplaces and Hearths, 
ri or Grates. Door Furniture, White Glazed an Ornamen a 
Covings for retiree, a i Kitchen Ranges, may be had = — 
on he t th eir Warehouse, 9, Albion-piace, Black friars-bridge, 
ad om iat their Manufact ry. Stoke-upon-T rent, Staffordshire. 
ZODGOR, 444 4 tiie: ALG 


i AW’S ENCAUSTIC TILES. — Prices and 









other 





2 of this beautiful and durable 
ediwval art, and Patterns appropriate for the 
public and private edifi “es. in every style of design 
forw i on application to MAW and CO. at their Works 
accster NB. -- Plans of spaces to be paved covered with 
arrangements f Tile Patterns. without charge. 


Samples (Plain or G 











ERMANENT STUCCO W ASH, 
r WITHOUT SIZE_OR OTHER CORRU PTIBLE 
INGREDIENT. 

ced at St. George’s Hospital, Hyde Park Corner. 

CO. having effected seme important improvements 
f this very useful material, ocntidenty ffer it 
9 the notice of the Trade and the Public generally, as possessing 
ton advantas er the common Lime Wash or Water Colour for 
STUCCO or BRICK WORK. It is a Stone Colour, but may be 
tinted to any other—DOES NOT WASH OFF—is perfectly dry in 
hours, and, being a non-absorbent, is admirably 
Railway Stations, Union Workhouses, Barra ks. 


ns. &e. One ewt. will cover 250 square yards. It will 
‘ Y BE EXPORTED WITH PER 























1 CO’S STUCCO CEMENT.—This cement, from the 
nin price, and its snitableness for interna! as we las 
aces, places it above all other materials of its kind ; it 
qualities; may be painted or papered in a few vs: 
acks, or vegetates ; soon becomes as hard as stone ; 
ned with a brush and water ‘55% 
the PAINT are well known for its application to 
xternal work generally. Numerous 





tT 





a 
f 


st of all 

tes every information may be obtained, 
0 s, PHILIP HARE and Co. at the 
W r Thames-street. A liberal allow- 


ance to wholesale dealers 


ARIAN CEMENT for internal use, to be 

PAINTED IN A FEW HOURS, AND PAPERED 
WITHIN A COUPLE OF DAYS—CHARLES FRANCIS and 
SONS, Patentees, Nine Elms, London. 


‘EORGE and THOMAS EARLE, 
I CEMENT MANUFACTURERS, HULL. 
Licht and Dark equal to any made 
Also, Manufacturers of pt ASTER, MASTIC, &c. 
Importers of MARBLE and POZZOLANA, 
Dealers in Slates. Slabs. Hair, Whiting, &c. 


A TKINSON’S CEMENT, so long known and | 
B esteemed it 
tt 








” 


London, for plastering purposes, is a quick- 
setting cement that requires no colouring.—Sold exclusively by | 
JOHN BAZLEY WHITE and SONS, Millbank-street, West- | 
minster, and Seel-street, Liverpool. | 
7EENE’S and PARIAN CEMENTS and 
FRENCH PLASTER for internal uses. —These well known } 
hard stuccoes dry quickly, and can be painted upon within a few | 
davs. Made and sold by JOHN BAZLEY WHITE and SONS, 
Millbank-street, Westminster. 








ORTLAND CEMENT is the cheapest, because 

the best Cement for external usea As a stneco, it requires 

iz, does not vegetate. and is not affected by frost. Asa 
brickwork, it may be mixed with three to four parts of 
for concrete, it will carry ten to twelve times its volume 
gravel.— Manufactured by JOHN BAZLEY WHITE | 
7, Millbank-street, Westminster, and Seel-street, 













Tpool 
IRTLAND CEMENT, in Casks of Four| 
Imperial Bushels. QUANTITY, NOT WEIGHT, BEING 
THE STANDARI)—CHAS FRANCIS and SONS, Cement | 
Works. Nine E!ms, London { 


ORTLAND 





6, South Wharf, Paddington 


CEM ENT.—CHARLES 


RICHARDSON has the createst confidence in introducing 
to the trade the ahove superior CEMENT, being of uniform colour | 
and quality a desideratum never before attained in Portland 
Cements). t possesses extraordinary cementitious qualities, 
resists the action of frost snd heat, and is more durable than any 





rec 





quis It is manufactured on the only principle Portland 
Cement can be, and contrary to the statements put forth by those 
who have hitherto had the monopoly. Manufactured by R. 
GREAVES, Esq. at his Works, near the River Avon. and sent to 
all ete of the kingdom per boat or rail, at a reduced price to the 
trade. 
PORTLAN D CEMENT.—JAMES WESTON, 
having menced manufacturing the ahove Cement. begs 
to inform the trade in general that he can supply them with any | 
jaantity they may require, eitherat his Worka, Mill-wall. Poplar ; 
St. Andrew's Wharf, Parl-street, Blackfriars ; or Middle Scotland- 
yard, Westminster, Manufacturer of Roman, Lias, and Mastic 
Cements. French and English Plaster, &. 


JORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, NORTH. |! 
FLEET, KENT.— Messrs, ROBINS and CO. solicit the 
attention of their friends and the public to their superior Cement. | 
confident that the great improvement in the manufacture thereof | 
during the present year will insure to them a continuance of that 
patronage with which they have so long been favoured.—Orders | 
ressived at ig Works, and at Great Scotland-yard, Whitehall. j 
March, 185) 


JORTLAND CEMENT. — The difficulty of | 


procuring this valuable Cement of uniform colour and | 
strencth has hitherte prevented its more general use. Contractors | 
and Builders will find that these two important qualities mav be 
depended on with the greatest certainty in that manufactured by | 
CHARLES J. HILTON. at his Roman and Portland Cement and | 
laster of Paris Works, Faversham, Kent, at which place, as also at | 
his Wharfs in London, 6, Upper Thames-street, City, and Great 
Scotland-yard, Westminster, orders can now be received to any 
extent. | 


PATENT PORTLAND and ROMAN) 
CEMENTS. — WINKFIELD, BELL, and CO. of Eost | 
Greenwich, Kent, having now completed some heavy contracts, are | 
prepared to execute orders to any extent for either of the above 
Cements, which they are quite prepared to prove exceed any others } 
in their cementitious qualities at present manufacturing. Many 
highly respectable references can be given where their Cements 

have been successfully used. Orders addressed to their Works will 

be punctually attended to, and terms sent. Where quantities are | 
used a corresponding price will be made.—Agent at outhampton, | 
Mr. GEORGE SHARPE, Union Wharf sisited 


first cement of the day for work where all the above qualities sre | 
sit 

| 

' 

| 

| 





















j 





MEDINA (ROMAN) CEMENT.—The 
4 material of which this cement is made is obtained in the 
Icle of Wight. It hasall the properties of the Sheppy Stone, but is 
touch better adapted to engineering works, from the rapidity with 
which it sete and hardens under water. It has been kc ng used at 
the great Breakwater at Cherbourg ; in a similar work at Alderney: | 
and at Dover new pier. to unite the masonry. The foundation of | 
the centre pier of the Tubular Bridge at Menai Straits ja laid in 

Medina Cement. A new groyne at Sandown Bay, Isle of Wight 


has been constructed of no other material but this cement and sea | 


shingle. The work extends 200 feet imto the sea. and i 

to the most violent gales of the Channel. in a position cham 

former construction had heen repeatedly washed away. The in- 

convenience of the varied qualities of Roman Cement are super- 

one He pr this inproves manufacture. aptly 
8. NCIS and SONS, Ni ¥ ; 

Medina Mill, Newport, Isle of Wieht es onions ar Went 

Agent for Southampton, KR. L. FLUDER, American Wharf. 


R OMAN and OTHER CEMENTS, 
Manufactured by J. M. BLASHFIELD, successor to the 

Patentees, PARKERand WYATT, who, in 1796, first introduced 

PARKER'S ROMAN CEMENT; also Tarras and Portland 

Cements, English and French Plaster, Terra Cotta Chimney Pots, 
usses, &ec. 

Sr eaeadsbery, Mill Wall, Poplar ; Depdts. Commercial-road, 

Lambeth, and Paddington-basin. 





| ARROW LIME.—This celebrated hydraulic 

Lime, from the Blue Lias Stone, can now be forwarded by 
railway fresh from the kilns to any part ofthe kingdom. It is 
becoming much more generally used for Concrete. and can be 
supplied ready ground for that purpose. Price, &c. may be obtained 
on application to JOHN ELLIS and SONS, Leicester. 











|‘ TTNHOMAS FREEN and CO. LIME BURNERS, 


Wouldbam-on-the Medway. Grey and Chalk Lime supplied 
by the freight. direct from the kilns, or fresh from their wharfs, 
viz. Canal-road. Kingsland road ; Queen's Wharf Great ¢ am bridge- 


| street, Haggerstone; or King’s Wharf, New Wharf road, Battle- 


bridee. N.B. Laths, Tiles, Chimney-pots, Plaster, Hair, Welch 
Goods, &e. &e. &e. 





( \ REAVES'S BLUE LIAS LIME.—The superior 





—— 


BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 


RANDELL and SAUNDERS 
QUARRYMEN and STONE-MERCHANTs, : 
BATH, 


(DEPOTS,) 
Great Western Railway Station.... PADDINGTON. 
Great Western Railway Station.... BRISTOL, 
Hope-street, Mount-pleasant ...... LIVERPOOL, 
Castle-fields ......... eoacnnes Kecuens MANCHESTER, 


List of prices at the quarries and depots, also cost ransi 
to any part of the kingdom, furnished on wang . 


* a 

ARKET WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK 
BASIN.—MARTIN and WOOD solicit the attentio 

of Builders, Masons, and others, to their stock of Portland, 

York, and Derby Stone; also Bangor Slates, Lime Cement, 

Plaster, Bricks. Tiles, Laths, Pire-goods, Fire-stone, &e od a 
the lowest possible prices for Cash. Portland Head-stones, Ledge: 

Steps, Landings, &c. cut to order on the shortest notice, "Tarpeul, 

ings let on hire. A Stock of Northen’s Drain Pipes, Syphons, cae 

always on hand. Mortar, Lime, and Hair, Fine Stuff, &. Prompt 


manner in which the above is ground renders it cheap for | attention paid to country orders. 


eonerete or stucco than any other lime or cement. The she 1 lime 
for mortar is burnt on an improved principle, leaving scarcely any 
ore. Thesatisfaction constantly expressed by Engineers, Archi- 
cts. and Contractors. of the above, is its best recommendation. 

Gibbs, Canning, and Co’s Blue Vitrified Bricks, Pipes, June- 
tions, Bends, and Fire Goods 

ROMAN, PORTLAND, PARIAN, ANSTON, and LIAS 
CEMENTS of the best quality. : 

SECONDS. PAVIORS’, STOCKS. and other Bricks. 

CHARLES KICHARDSON, 6, South Wharf, Paddington. 


e 










‘REY-STONE LIME.—HALL, BROTHERS, 
¥ Merstham Line Works, near Reigate. beg to offer to Builders 
and others a list of their prices for Cash on delivery. 


Grey-Stone Lime ...... 6a, 04. per Yard, or 22 Bushels, 
Ditto, for Manure...... 4s. Od ditto ditto 
Ditts. Ashes ......+++. Is, 6d. ditto ditto 
Black ditto ............ 248 0d = ditto ditto 


In not less than Six Vard quantities. and put on the Railway for 
all goods stations on the London and Brighton and South-Eastern 
Ra‘lwavs. or lines connected with them, A fresh supply, hot from 


| the kilns daily, st the Bricklayers’ Arms and Croydon Stations, 
| and delivered to all parts. 


Prices for Cash on delivery :—7*. per yard at the stations or 
works ; &s. per yard delivered within five miles; in not less than 
2yard quantities. Booking, 2s. per yard; 1s. per yard off, if paid 


| monthly. Collecting charged for. The quality is warranted to be 


the best.—Address, Merstham, near Reigate, Croydon; or Youl’s- 


} place, Old Kent-road, 





Medieval Corks, 
Memorials, 
fonts, Screens, ete. 


AT A VERY ECONOMICAL RATE. 


S AMUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
b PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 
Wharf. Lower Belcrave-place. Pimlico. 

MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIRCES manufactured by improved 
machinery. The public are invited to view the stock, unequalled 


| for quality and price. 


A GOOD MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECE FOR 
FORTY SHILLINGS, 
A liberal discount to the Trade. 
MARBLE WORK in all its branches, at a remarkably cheap 
rate, for HALLS, DAIRIES, LARDERS, &c. &c. 
Circulars sent on application. 
N.B. The “ Royal Blue” Omnibuses pass the Works every ten 
minutes from the Bank. 


MARBLE. — Mr. J. FABBRICOTTI, Proprie- 
4 tor of Marble Quarries at Carrara. Italy, begs to inform 
the Gentlemen connected with the Marble Trade, that he has 
established in London the most extensive Depot in the United 
King?om of STATUARY. Veined, Sicilian, Dove, and Black and 
Gold MARBLES, the produce of his own Quarries. 
CAKRAKA-WHARF. Thames-bank, Pimlico, at the foot of 
Vauxhall-bridge. Office 8, Crescent-terrace, Millbank. 
Mr. THOS. THOMPSON, Agent. 








TO BUILDERS, MASONS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


BSERVE!!! the Cheapest Depétin England for 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES of superior quality and 
workmanship is the Westminster Marble Company’s Patent 
Works. Earl-street, Holywell-street, Millbank. An inspection of 
their superior stock of statuary. Sienna, black and gold, vein, and 
othos Seemney pate, tombs, monuments, tablets, &c. is earnestly 
solicited, 





|[TALIAN and GALWAY MARBLE 
QUARRIES. 


Depot, Whitehall-wharf, Parliament-street, Westminster. 

Arrived, from Galway, per Margaret, 87 blocks of Black, and 
3,000 feet of slabs. 

Arrived, from Leghorn, per Mermaid, Robert, and Pehr, 100 tons 
of various Marbles, Statuary, Veined. Sicilian, Dove, Sienna, 
Bardilla. Black and Gold, Brocatello, Levante, and Biassi. 

Also. St. Anne's, Rouge Royal, Alabaster, and all descriptions in 
Slabs. Irish Flaggine, &c. 

The following vessels expected daily :— 

Lively Lase, Galway, 113 Black and Green, 120 tons, (Arrived.) 

Merealla, Leghorn, 37 Blocks, % tons. ( Arrived.) 

Rapid, Leghorn, 47 Blocks, 100 tons. 

Reduced prices. Terms, six months, 
Mr. FRANKLIN, Proprietor. Office hours * leven until Three. 

The above will be sold by auction on MONDAY, 18th inst. 

by Mr. Marsn. 





+ y + 
TEINED MARBLE.—TO MASONS, 
‘ BUILDERS, &.—NOW ON SALE, at the Marble and 
Wood Sawing Mil's, Commer-ial-roat, Pimtico, the LARGEST 
STOCK in London of VEINED MARBLE, in SLABS, at the 
following low prices for cash :— 
. t inch, 1s. 3d. per foot super.; 1 inch, 1s. 6d. 
Slahs carefully packed and forwarded to any part of England. 
Sawing, 51 per foot super. eartage included; Bardilla, Dove, 








ORSHAM-DOWN, and other BATH and 

/ PAINSWICK STONE.—MARTIN and WOUD beg to in. 
form their Friends and the Building Trade generally, that al 
Orders and Inquiries for the above Stone will be promptly at. 
tended to by being addressed to MARK ET-W HARP, KEGENT’s. 
PAKK-BASIN, 





AEN and AUBIGNY STONE~ 

F. FOUCARD, Stone Merchant and Quarry Proprictor, 
Quai des Abattoirs, Caen, and at 39, Stoney-street, Borough: 
market. Contracts taken for any quantities. Cargoes shipped to 
order from Caen to any port. 


. rw a . 
AEN and AUBIGNY STONE~ 

/ Gates and George, late of the firm of LUARD, BEEDHAM, 
and Co. Quarrymen and General Stone Merchants, Caen Wharf, 
Rotherhithe, London, and Caen, Normandy Depét—Hope-street, 
Mount Pleasant, Liverpool ; Castle Fields, Manchester.—[nforma- 
tion and samples forwarded on application to Caen Wharf, 
Rotherhithe. — ples may be seen at the Office of “ The Builder,” 


7 ENTISH RAG-STONE.—A very superior 
quality of Headers, large and broken Rag, and all other 
descriptions on SALE; price moderate.— Apply to G. M. 
KEY NOLDS, London-wharf, Regent's Canal, near Hackney-road 


JPREESTON E.—Architects and others are re. 

apocttalyiatermes that a great REDUCTION is made in the 
price of the LITTLE CASTERTON FREESTONE, which may 
now be obtained at the quarry, or at the Stamford Railway Station, 
at is. 3d. per cubic foot, and, if delivered by waggon, at an addi- 
tional charge of one halfpenny per foot per mile. This freestone 
offers immense advantage to the purchaser, from the facility with 
which it is wrought.—Apply to FRAS. and OCT. N. SIMPSON, 
Stamford. 


OX WEATHER STONE, of best quality, 
SCALLETT BLOCK, &c. &e. supplied direct from the 
Quarries by KOBERT STRONG, Quarry Proprietor and Stone 
Merchant. Box, Wilts. The great durability of the Box Ground 
Stone withstanding the most intense frost renders it a desirable 
stone for all external building oe Orders to any extent 
immediately attended to. Depot, ox Station, Great Western 
Railway, where an extensive stock is always kept. Every deseri 
tion of Stone Work, both plain and ornamental, prepared ready 
for fixing. Ashlar, Rangework, Welling Stones, &. &c. always on 
sale. Vasesin elezant variety, Urns, Fountains, Chimney Pieces, 
&c. &c. always on sale. 




















TO BUILDERS, MASONS, AND OTHERS. 
UILDERS, MASONS, and others are informed 
they can now be supplied «th YORK BLOCK. SAWN 
STEPS, SLABS, &. at unprecedented prices, from the Caen 
Wharf, Rotherhithe 


AVING, 2s. 9d. per SQUARE YARD.— 
Basements, Foot-walks, Malt-hou Corn Stores, Floors 
of Warehouses, and every description of Pavement laid down at 
the above low price, and the work guaranteed.- Apply to JOHN 
PILKINGTON. POLONCEAU’S BITUMEN. PAV EMENT 
OFFICE, MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 14, FISH-STREET- 
HILL.—N.B. Country Agents and Kailway Engineers and Con- 
ben yy supplied with the best bitumen for covering bridges and 
arches. 


UILDERS are informed that the prices of 
L PAVING, SINKS, SILLS, COPING, &c. have been recent! 
much reduced by E. and W. STURGE, Bridge Wharf, City-te 
Paving (very thick) at 42s, per 100 feet ; also at 35s. (self-faced), an 
good tooled (thin) at 338. Other goods equally low, and in Stone 
and Clay Pipes a great discount off the usual charges, 
E.and W.STURGE, Bridge Wharf, City-road. 


ERRA COTTA and SCAGLIOLA 
manufactured by J. M. BLASHFIELD, Mill Wall, Ise 
of Dogs, and sold at No. 1 Wharf, Praed-street, Paddington. nafs 
Vases, tazzas, friezes, capitals, coats of arms, chimney 8 i 
trusses, flower potas, and at ornamental work required edn 
heat and frost without cracking or changing colour, may be 
nearly the same cost as casting in cement. stone 
Terra Cotta is more durable than iron, granite, marble, oF § — 
and may be made of black, red, and light cream colours of every 
shade. [t can be more undercut and delicately wrought oes ile 
stone or marble, and architects can have their own designs mode at 
and fired in this material (without moulding and t e chance 
copying) fresh from the hands of the artist. Ad ae aes 


TIRLING’S BELVEDERE SLATE WORKS, 
WD) Belvedere-road, Lambeth.—A reduced list of prices © A 4 
best WELCH SLATE SLABS, planed both faces, will ecole 
applicacion (post-paid) being made, and inclosing @ postage § P 
The prices are under those advertised for inferior slates. 


THE PIMLICO SLATE M ORKS. 
Patronized by Royalty, the Heads of the Nobility, the i 4 
Architects of Eminence, Builders, Railway Contractors, oe with- 
Public generally. —MAGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE (0 t that 
standing the e imitations and infringements Pele, being 
are attempted) continues to grow in favour Bs ogi 
bemdsomner, more durable, and very much cheaper than marble. 




















B'ack, Black and Gold, Statuary, and all other Marbles in general | Price lists and a sheet of drawings, sent to any part of the king 


use, in slah and block, equally low. 

a gg Ay D wrOns. wen the best Quarry, Hare Hill, Winger- 
orth. York, and other stone in general use. either in BLOCK, 

LANDINGS, or SLABS. SINKS, GRANITE CURB ke, " 

JOHN HOLMES, Agent. 


T° ARCHITECTS, SCULPTORS, BUILDERS 
_ STONE and MARBLE MASON®, &. &.—ALA BASTER 
QUARRIES, CHELLASTON, near DERBY.— Alabaster in blocks 
of almost any size,and of very superior quality, may now be ob- 
tained from these quarries on appliestion to 
Messrs. JOSEPH SMITH and SONS, 
HORNINGLOW, near BURTON-ON-TRENT. 

This stone was extensively used during the Middle A 
Monuments and other Ecclesiastical Decorations. and PF o~§ 
period until now has not been obtained in b!ocks of any size. Its 
<< od pyr ghee eng ys iekontes. It is easily worke 
and capable of taking a hig i-h which renders i 
every kind of interna! House beomation, en 

| Agent in London, Mr. WILLIAM FIELD, 5a, Holywell-street, 


| Millba Z ai ih . 3 1 
| ay om ; Depot, 24, Wharf, Paddington, where a stock is always 








tis. Cisterns, Filters, Dairy and Larder Shelves, 
ittings, Slabs, and every variety of plain Slate-Work, at priced 
that defy competition. —49 and 50, Upper Belgrave-place. 


ALENTIA SLATE SLABS.—The Valent 
Slab Company invite attention to their Slabs ete on-4 wer] 
of very larze dimensions and of superior quality, len Hospital, 
used at the British Museum, National Gallery. Bethlem 07, 0. 
various lunatic asylums, the Ordnance Works, Model an fordshire 
tonville, and other penitentiaries, Malting Floors in. soe Ports 
and Hertfordshire, Breweries, the Race Stand at Brig tities at 
Fe eT inrt Milbank sree; ‘sien by Mesr SILARIE 
freeman’s a st ; also 
Tooley street ; aud Messrs. BRABYS, Belvedere-rosd, where terms 
may be obtained. 


a 

ONYBEAR’S BANGOR and GENERAL 

SLATE WORKS, 55, Millbank.street, Westmini(’ 

Cisterns, chimneypieces, ‘tablets, winr-cellar fit te, executed 

jeer cere, ons ore — ody ate Leet remunerating 

order at t ortest notice, and a 3 ch: 
rive.—N.B. Excellent Three-stall Stables, with or without Coac 

ouse, to Let. 
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